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Another Inadequate Budget 








HE opinion was fairly generally expressed at the time 

of Sir Kingsley Wood’s appointment to the Ex- 
chequer that his conceptions of war finance would not 
prove to be a very great improvement on Lord Simon’s. 
This, it now appears, was giving Sir Kingsley the benefit 
of the doubt. The second interim Budget which he pre- 
sented on Tuesday proves that his ideas about the rdle 
that finance can play in total war are exactly the same as 
Lord Simon’s. The Budget, it is true, shows one or two 
points of improvement; but it is the lapse of time rather 
than any action of Sir Kingsley Wood’s that must be given 
the credit. Thus there are stiff increases in taxation, and 
this is all to the good; but when an increase of £126 
millions in the revenue is offset by an increase of £800 
millions in the expenditure, the Chancellor can hardly be 
commended for taking a stricter view of his duties than 
his predecessor. Again, Sir Kingsley’s exposition of the 
main economic problem was admirable; but it is the march 
of undeniable events and the increasing restrictions of 
recent months, rather than peculiar perception on the 
Chancellor’s part, that have brought realisation of the basic 
fact that taxation does not impose sacrifice, it merely 
distributes equitably a volume of sacrifice that is deter- 
mined by the prosecution of the war itself. 

Where Sir Kingsley most resembles Lord Simon is in 
his failure to act upon his own diagnosis of what is needed. 
His figures revealed the old bad habit of deliberately 
under-estimating the probable expenditure. Having an- 
nounced that expenditure out of Votes of Credit has been 
Tunning for the past month at £57 millions a week, he gave 
a figure for the year’s total from this source of only £2,800 
millions, or substantially less than fifty-two times the pre- 
sent weekly rate. This sort of “estimating” no longer 
deludes the public, though it is apparently still considered, 
Within the walls of the Treasury, to have the advantage 
that the true dimensions of the problem can be ignored 


a little longer. The Army is still enrolling men, capacity is 
still being created for the manufacture of munitions, wages 
are still going up. If the weekly rate of expenditure from 
Votes of Credit was some {32 millions at the beginning 
of the year and is £57 millions now, a quarter of the way 
through the year, it is perfectly apparent that it is going 
to be at the very least, say, £65 millions on the average 
of the year. This would make an expenditure from Votes 
of Credit for the year of about £3,400 millions and a total 
expenditure of just over £4,000 millions. Would not Sir 
Kingsley Wood have been entirely safe in taking such a 
figure as a minimum and building his Budget round a 
total that had at least approximate relation to reality? It 
is true that, by implication, he promised another Supple- 
mentary Budget later in the year. But we know nothing, 
in the sphere of finance, to-day that was not clearly pre- 
dictable when Lord Simon spoke in April, and we shall 
know nothing in October or November that is not apparent 
to-day. The duty of the statesman is to foresee what others 
cannot; it has been interpreted both by Lord Simon and 
by Sir Kingsley Wood as to ignore what is obvious. 

It is difficult to resist the suspicion that this pernicious 
under-estimating is not so much the cause as the conse- 
quence of the inadequate detailed proposals that followed. 
The Chancellor, that is to surmise, did not confine himself 
to what The Times has called “ a few more turns of the old 
familiar screws” because he under-estimated the gravity 
of the problem. On the contrary, he was compelled to 
produce figures of expenditure that did not make his 
Budget look too outrageously unbalanced because he was 
unwilling to introduce any major modification of the 
country’s fiscal system. Admittedly, he was faced with the 
difficulties, though they are not insuperable, of making 
changes in the middle of the financial year. But his major 
difficulties may have been political. In the present peculiar 
conditions of coalition, Budget-making must be a matter 
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of negotiation, and the leaders of the Labour Party have 
never shown any particular sense of realism in fiscal 
matters. But if this is the explanation of the present finan- 
cial paralysis, then the sooner the differences of view are 
publicly revealed and publicly judged the better. The 
reception of this week’s Budget has made it clear that 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer who made bold proposals 
for new methods of raising revenue would receive very 
strong support. Even those majestic organs of the daily 
Press that condemned Lord Simon last September for 
being too drastic are now anxious for heavier and still 
heavier taxes. It would be a pity if coalition became an 
excuse for political cowardice. 

Whatever the reason, however, Sir Kingsley Wood’s 
Budget followed lines of tedious familiarity. There were 
only two features of it for which the least novelty could 
be claimed. One of these was the division of the Purchase 
Tax into two schedules. There is to be a luxury tax of one- 
third of the wholesale value and a tax on the purchase of 
necessaries (other than food, drink, children’s clothes and 
shoes and a few other exceptions) of one-sixth. The yield 
of the Purchase Tax is to be £110 millions, which is cer- 
tainly more than seemed probable at one time; and it adds 
to its revenue-yielding qualities the further advantage of 
restricting the consumption of luxuries. But the contribu- 
tion that this, the only new idea of this or the last Budget, 
will make either to the financial problem of raising money 
or to the economic problem of transferring resources to 
the needs of war, is obviously tiny. The second novelty 
was the decision to make compulsory the deduction at 
source of income tax on salaries and wages. This is to be 
strongly welcomed, not only for its immediate effect in 
facilitating the collection of the tax, but as an improvement 
in machinery that prepares the way for that generalisation 
of income tax into a universal direct tax which has fre- 
quently been advocated in these columns. 

The result of raising by taxation considerably less than 
half of a total of expenditure that is itself a gross under- 
estimate is to leave a gap to be filled by borrowing far 
larger than can be covered by the savings of the people. On 
the Chancellor’s own showing, the gap is £2,100 millions; 
in fact, it is more likely to be £2,700 millions or more. It 
is perfectly true that there are sources other than the 
public’s savings from which funds will be available; sales 


of gold or foreign securities and the increase in Dominion 
balances in London. But these will not cover more than a 
fraction of the total. A sum of at least £2,000 millions wil] 
be left to be found from domestic borrowing. There is no 
visible prospect of raising more than half that sum, at the 
very most, without inflation. 

The criticism of this Budget, as a Budget, is, then, that 
it leads straight to inflation. But from the wider stand- 
point of financial policy as a whole the main criticism js 
different. Inflation is, after all, one solution, though the 
least desirable, of the problem of compelling the public 
to set free resources for the purposes of war. The main 
criticism of Simon-Wood finance is that it has failed to 
give that imaginative assistance in the problems of mobil- 
isation that is the main réle of the money-manager in time 
of war. Finance could be used as a solvent of practical 
difficulties; it could ensure that the gigantic necessary 
changes of wartime are carried out with the minimum of 
disturbance to the permanent structure of the country. 
For example, three million men and women could be re- 
cruited for war work from the distributive trades if they 
could be given some guarantee that they would not suffer 
financially after the war. The necessary evacuation of 
threatened areas would be much easier if the inhabitants 
(and the local authorities) could be guaranteed against 
financial ruin as a result. Such suggestions, it may be 
objected, “ cost money.” In the Budgetary sense they do; 
but that merely illustrates the inadequacy of the Budgetary 
view. If it is necessary in the national interest that the 
businesses of the tradesmen in an East Coast town should 
come to an end, a certain amount of loss is, in any case, 
involved. It does not “cost money” to spread that loss 
over the whole community instead of leaving it on one 
undeserving pair of shoulders. But unless the financial 
power will step in and do the spreading, necessary action 
is impeded by sympathy for its victims. 

We have made much progress in financial matters in ten 
months, and many principles which were then dismissed 
as the vapourings of extremists are now accepted as plain 
common sense. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that, in 
another ten months, we shall learn the further lesson that 
finance in wartime is merely the instrumentality through 
which the community shares its burdens. Perhaps, if we are 
very lucky, it will not then be too late. 


THE BUDGET ACCOUNTS 


THE only change in the expenditure side of the new Budget 
accounts is the estimated increase of £800 millions in the 
Votes of Credit, which will bring war expenditure up to £2,800 
millions and total ordinary expenditure to £3,467 millions. 

On the April Budget estimate of revenue this would leave a 
deficit of £2,233 millions in the current financial year, and the 
table opposite shows how far Sir Kingsley Wood’s tax changes 
will reduce this deficit. The standard rate of income tax is to 
be raised by Is. to 8s. 6d., and the reduced rate on the first £165 
of taxable income, which at present is half the standard rate, 
will instead be raised to 5s. The rates of surtax are to be in- 
creased by 9d. on incomes over £2,000 and up to £15,000; they 
will then be increased by 6d., and the maximum rate of 9s. 6d. 
will be charged on incomes exceeding £20,000 instead of £30,000 
as at present. A further 10 per cent. will be added to the scale 
of estate duties on all estates exceeding £10,000. These changes 
will increase the yield from direct taxation, compared with the 
April Budget, by £69 millions this year and £101 millions in a 
full year, the increases being made up as follows: income tax, 
£60 millions this year and £84 millions in-a full year; surtax, 
£8 millions and £11 millions; estate duties, £1 million and 
£6 millions. The rate of E.P.T. has been raised to 100 per cent. 
since April, but the additional yield will not be received by the 
Exchequer until 1941-42, when it is expected to be £40 millions. 

Indirect taxes have been increased by additional levies on beer, 
wine, tobacco and entertainments: another penny a pint on beer, 
2s. a gallon on light wines and 4s. on heavy wines, 2s. a pound 
on tobacco, and a higher scale of entertainments duty. These in- 
creases will raise the yield from Customs by £7,300,0U0 this 
year and {11 millions in a full year and Excise by £9,500,000 
and £17,150,000 respectively. Excise will also benefit by the 
purchase tax, discussed on page 118, which is estimated to bring 
in £40 millions this year (though this will depend on the date it 
comes into force) and £110 miilions in a full year. 

The total of taxation will be increased by £125,800,000 in 
1940-41 and £279,150,000 (including the extra £40 millions 
from E.P.T.) in a full year. There is a deficit of £2,107 millions 
for 1940-41, compared with an estimated deficit in the April 
Budget of £1,432 millions. 


REVENUE (£000) 








ened Estimate | Estimate 
pene 10 1940-41 | 1940-41 
Receipts | “April July 
1939-40 Budget Budget 
Inland Revenue :— 
BUNS y civccunnssiyese 390,083 450,500 510,500 
ee 69,780 75,000 83,000 
Estate Duties ............... 77,720 85,100 | 86,100 
CE Cts s cccbpiucvsbansavase 17,070 19,000 19,000 
National Defence Contri- 
stint dite aie en ati 26,940 ;\ A 70 
Excess Profits Tax ......... 40 70,000 70,000 
Other Inland Revenue ... 1,300 1,000 1,000 
BIE cree cisas%eGussx<ce 582,933 | 700,600 769,600 
Customs and Excise :— 
SE Sic ats ess u oth 262,136 302,050 309,350 
SN Ginikensigtsssiacekeceoncs 137,900 164,050 | 213,550 
Reed cutk ees couaeiade 400,036 466,100 | 522,900 
Motor Vehicle Duties ....... 34,086 35,000 | 35,000 





Total Tax Receipts............ | 1,017,055 | 1,201,700 | 1,327,500 





Post Office Net Receipt...... 3,846 13,291 | 13,291 
Post Office Fund............... 1,757 a oa 

CE IIR a incansssssss.:. 1,250 | 1,150 | 1,150 
BE SUED: Senscswsesssceses 4,940 | 5,000 | 5,000 
Miscellaneous .................. 20,341 13,250 | 13,250 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 1,049,189 | 1,234,391 | 1,360,191 
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Russia and the West 


ERMANY’S sensational conquests in the West have 

thrown Russia’s performance on the Continent’s 
eastern frontiers rather out of perspective. Yet with the 
absorption of the Baltic States, whose formal incorporation 
as federated Soviet republics covers with only a rag of 
autonomy the naked fact of military occupation, Russia has 
crowned ten months of intensive aggrandisement at the 
expense of her western neighbours and there are still no 
signs that the process has come to an end. 

Judging by Russia’s overt and underground activity since 
the occupation of Bessarabia and the Bukovina took place, 
the advance into Roumania, like the Finnish peace of 
March, is still somewhat provisional. Stalin may hold his 
hand, but the reports of a parallel pressure on Finland and 
Roumania to compel them to modify their internal regime 
to something more “ popular” (in the esoteric Soviet use 
of the term) suggest a further step in a policy which, 
in the case of the Baltic States, was finally content with 
nothing short of total absorption. 

Russia’s policy is obscure only to those who persist in 
looking at it through pink spectacles. It is true that the 
swallowing up of millions of people whose desire for union 
has in no case been tested and, in one case at least, actively 
disproved by the fierceness of their resistance, is irreconcil- 
able with the vision of the U.S.S.R. as saviour of peace 
and champion of the rights of peoples. But the policy 
pursued with such tenacity since August last is perfectly 
comprehensible in terms of a world which in President 
Roosevelt’s words, is “‘ dominated by the one fact of armed 
aggression.” In the thieves’ kitchen of modern Europe, 
Soviet Russia has both strength and skill enough to keep 
abreast with the aggressors. The Russian leaders draw no 
distinction between the Axis and the West. They have re- 
inforced Russia’s traditional xenophobia by expressing it in 
terms of anti-capitalism, and all the extra-Russian Great 
Powers are equally suspect. When Goebbels recently pro- 
duced “evidence” designed to prove that France and 
Britain had been seeking Turkey’s collaboration in an 
action against the Baku oil wells, the Russians may well 
have believed it for no better reason than that it was the 
kind of behaviour they expect from any “ capitalist ” State. 

Thus, although the ideal solution of the war from the 
standpoint of the Kremlin would be a stalemate leaving 
the protagonists exhausted, Russia has to envisage the 
possibility of a quick and overwhelming victory on one 
side or the other and has to prepare to meet it. Since the 
time to do so is obviously while all potential enemies are 
engaged elsewhere, Russia has spent the year of war in the 
West pushing forward her strategic outposts and advanc- 
ing her frontiers so as to be better placed to defend the 
lands behind. The advance to Brest Litovsk, the action 
in Finland and the Baltic States, the seizure of Bessarabia 
and the Bukovina, all place Russia in a better strategic 
position to meet the offensive which the Russian leaders 
regard as ultimately inevitable, whatever the outcome of 
this war. It follows that there are no very definite limits 
to this policy of “defensive expansion.” The Finnish 
frontier, for example, is entirely artificial. Would not an 
Atlantic seaboard serve Russia’s strategic purpose more 
fully? In Poland, the Vistula would be almost certainly a 
better line than the Bug and the San. Further south it 
would be more advantageous to control two banks of the 
Danube than the north bank only, and if Russia’s security 
in the Black Sea is at stake, it can be argued that nothing 
short of control of the Straits will maintain it. 

Although security is the first principle of policy, an 
element of national ambition and aggrandisement re- 
inforces the strategic argument. The international ideology 
of revolution has tended to give ground to national tradi- 
tion, a process accelerated by Stalin’s control of foreign 
Policy. As early as 1921 Lenin called him “a Great- 
Russian Chauvinist” for the ruthlessness with which he 
restored independent Georgia to the Russian patrimony. 
With the exception of Eastern Galicia and the Bukovina, 
all the territories annexed to Russia in the last year were 


part of the Czarist Empire. However, it is doubtful 
whether a mere restoration of the Empire exhausts the 
new imperialist programme. Soviet Russia seeks expansion 
for the same reasons as did the Russia of the Czars, to 
increase her security and maintain her communications 
with the outside world. So far in neither the Baltic nor 
the Bosphorus is that security fully achieved. 

Russia’s expansion and the likelihood that it will con- 
tinue place Great Britain in an awkward predicament. 
We are fighting the German Reich in a war for survival, 
and it is quite obvious that whatever overt attitude Ger- 
many may choose to adopt towards her Russian partner’s 
activities, they are a disturbance and a preoccupation to 
her. Russia is now strategically better placed than Ger- 
many for a lightning raid on Roumania’s oil. Russian 
troops stand on the Danube, which only a few weeks ago 
the Nazis were proudly calling a “German river.” A 
Russian advance into the Dobrudja would cut Germany 
off from the Black Sea. Russia in control at Istanbul would 
thrust another Great Power athwart Germany’s advance 
towards the oil fields of the Near East. In the north the 
German attack on Norway may well have served the dual 
purpose of embarrassing Britain and forestalling Russia, 
and the railway concession which Russia exacted from 
Finland showed that Germany was not the only Power 
interested in Sweden’s iron ore. 

The obvious conclusion to draw from this latent clash 
of interest between our enemy and another Power is that 
at all costs our relations with that other Power must be 
improved to the point, if possible, of an eventual alliance. 
Our own military isolation reinforces the need. We cannot 
defeat Germany fully without allies, and what more 
obvious ally could there be than the State whose alliance 
with the West Hitler has already shown his anxiety to 
prevent at any cost? A further fact—our common interest 
in keeping Germany from the Dardanelles and the Near 
East—seems to clinch the argument. Patiently if need be, 
but with great persistence, we must work for a Russian 
alliance. 

That is to say, we must make every effort to conciliate 
the dictator who, in violence, cynicism and aggression, is 
second only to Hitler himself. We engaged on this war 
for a perfectly clear purpose, to check aggression and to 
make restitution. Our war was and has remained a just 
war. Hitler’s more recent aggressions have only reinforced 
the first. We are in a quite literal sense fighting the battle 
of Europe for its rights and liberties. If this is the case, by 
what strange political alchemy do these rights and liberties 
disappear when the aggressor comes from the East? 
Excuses can perhaps be found. The cession of Karelia was 
essential to the security of Leningrad. So Hitler argued 
when he took the Sudetenland. The Baltic provinces and 
Bessarabia were part of Russia once. In just the same way 
German-occupied Poland and Alsace-Lorraine were once 
part of the Reich. Stalin needed to extend his control over 
Finland and the Baltic States, for fear they should be used 
as the springboards of an invasion of the U.S.S.R. And 
the argument b.ngs us within a hair’s-breadth of Hitler’s 
““ preventive occupation ” of the Low Countries to “ fore- 
stall” the Allies. Stalin’s aggressions can, in fact, be ex- 
cused only on grounds which we have already contemptu- 
ously rejected in the case of Germany. 

Our dilemma vis-a-vis Russia is thus that, while her 
assistance in the conflict might well be extraordinarily 
useful in the military sphere, it would be a fatal slur upon 
the probity of our cause. Russia is not our only potential 
ally, nor even the most important. The United States’ 
respect and support now are an essential preliminary to 
active intervention at a later time. Mr Sumner Welles’ 
strong condemnation of Russia’s action in the Baltic States 
is a reminder that, if in our search for allies we betray the 
principles for which we stand, we may compromise our 
military chances as well as our good cause. There is ob- 
viously only one basis upon which a rapprochement would 
be conceivable: that of strict realism—a realism in which 
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military expediency and sincerity of purpose both play a 
part. If we can secure the assistance of Russia without 
compromising our chances of securing the ultimate accept- 
ance of the principles we sincerely believe in and with- 
out alienating American opinion, there is a case for an 
entente. But this is a matter for statesmen and military 
experts, not for ideologues. 

Unfortunately, approval of or opposition to a Russian 
rapprochement in the community at large has a strong 
bias towards ideology. To the Left, there is the 
tendency to urge that our entire diplomacy should 
be reorientated towards Moscow, and that no major 
step, such as, for example, the closing of the Burma 
Road, should be taken without full consultation with 
the Kremlin, a notion which is hardly likely to raise more 
than a smile from the Russian leaders, who were not 
noticeably anxious to consult with Bgitain, Roumania’s 
guarantor, before annexing Bessarabia. {To the Right, there 
is the equally dangerous tendency to suggest that Russia, 
not Germany, is the real enemy, a belief which, at its most 
innocuous, leads men to excuse the actions of the Pétain 
Government, at its most dangerous, to advocate an early 
peace with Germany so that the war may be “ switched ” 
against a 

Our most precious safeguard in the coming struggle is 
our high degree of national unity. The Russo-German pact 
helped to deepen this unity by beginning to mend the 
grave fissure produced by the Spanish war. It would be 


Parliament 


HE chief feature in Parliament this week has not 

been the third stop-gap Budget of the war. It has 
rather been the concern of the Commons, without party 
difference, for the rights of citizens, and their anxiety has 
been echoed in the Press. Defence of the Realm in war- 
time must override all other pleas. In Mr Churchill's 
phrase, “the House has accepted numerous regulations 
which, but for the gravity of the hour, would be extremely 
repugnant to all our ideas.” Parliament has refused no 
emergency power that the Government has asked for and 
justified, and there has been no protest in the country at 
large against drastic measures. But Parliament has never 
forgotten the duty of constant vigilance by which the 
nation’s liberties are guarded, and four times this week 
Members have taken up their stand against abuses. 

It is a tribute to the Parliamentary system, and to the 
high price that is set upon the practical rules of freedom 
by most Ministers and Members alike, that three times 
the Government has given way. The Prime Minister him- 
self cast the Silent Column, with its stifling of intelligent 
discussion and its accompanying tendency in the courts 
of magistrates “to make crimes out of silly vapourings,” 
into “innocuous desuetude.” Sir John Anderson sur- 
rendered twice. He promised rapid progress in improving 
the welfare of aliens interned and in releasing the infirm 
and those able to render national service. And he was 
forced on Wednesday to accept the Commons’ demand 
that, in the working of the special courts to be set up 
in emergency in home war zones, all seffiznces for grave 
offences should be subject to judicial review, 

In the fourth clash, the Home Secretary was obdurate. 
Many weeks ago a Member of Parliament was detained 
for some unspecified offence under the Defence Regula- 
tions, and now lies in Brixton gaol, his case having been 
surveyed and reviewed in camera by a special advisory 
committee. The committee’s findings have not been made 
known to Parliament or the public. The evidence adduced 
against Captain Ramsay has been kept secret, and it is 
widely doubted whether he was allowed a legal adviser 
in the proceedings. 

The Commons hold no brief for Captain Ramsay’s 
views. On all benches the shortest of shrift is wished for 
Fifth Columnists. But a situation in which the liberty of 
any Member is placed at the Home Secretary’s disposal 
is regarded as intolerable. Members are privileged, not in 
their own right, but as representatives of the people. To 
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fatal, in our hour of greatest danger, to restore the old 
division, and an attempt to approach the problem of our 
relations with Russia from any but the standpoint of strict 
realism would inevitably have that effect. 

‘The melancholy fate of France is a warning of the extent 
to which a division on foreign policy, coupled with a social 
division at home, can destroy the cohesion of a society. In 
France, this Right-Left split was deliberately fostered 
by Germany. We need not suppose the Nazis are any less 
active here, and there are signs that {they are making a 
virtue out of the necessity of accepting Russia’s eastern 
conquests by whispering to the Balkan States, to Turkey, 
to Iran and to Conservative circles here in Britain that 
Hitler is the only real security against “ red aggression ” 
abroad and “red revolution” at home, and only the war 
with the West prevents him from fulfilling his ve 

Our cause is resistance to the policy of aggression where- 
ever it may be pursued, and if our material resources are 
not adequate to meet the challenge in every case, we do 
not mend matters by lacing our weakness with ideology. 
Our relations with the Soviets will only be complicated 
if the Left insists on condoning Stalin’s aggressions, while 
the Right uses these same aggressions to condone Ger- 
many’s. In the interests of realism abroad and unity at 
home, we must seek the springs of our thought and action, 
not in rival brands of foreign philosophy, but in a national 
tradition which is strong enough and rich enough to 
transcend both. 


on Guard 


operate lettres de cachet against them is to strike against 
their right and duty to speak and act on behalf of electors, 
It is not the propriety of the incarceration of Captain 
Ramsay that is in question, but its manner; and already 
since Sir John Anderson refused to publish any further 
facts one motion calling for inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee has been tabled, and another to refer the matter 
to the Committee of Privileges is being supported. 

“I am sorry if I am being unduly suspicious (one Mem- 
ber said on Tuesday). If I am it is the right hon. gentle- 
man’s own behaviour that is responsible.” It is the grievous 
way in which the Home Secretary has bungled his high 
duties, rather than any disagreement with his programme 
for public safety, that has caused the House to rise against 
him. Liberty in England is simply based. It has no 
trumpets and no uniforms, no tests, no holy book. The 
right of trial in open court by a known procedure for the 
breach only of a known law; the right of the people 
through their representatives to question and change their 
governors; free speech, free criticism and protection by 
impartial courts against capricious oppression—it is a 
way of life, not a set of mechanical forms or an ideology, 
and it is this that the Commons are defending, not against 
tyranny, it is true, but against ineptitude. Nor has Sir 
John Anderson been the only sinner. The name of Mr Duff 
Cooper has been coupled with recent foolish and petty 
attempts to bridle opinion, and there has been flirting 
with the intransigent few who wish to see the open forum 
of the Press closed and sealed. 

There is every reason to be grateful to Parliament. Not 
only because they seek to protect their Members against 
the fiat of a single Minister, or because, in their campaign 
for a clearer definition of the scope and processes of the 
new emergency courts, they have denied to single judges 
“completely unlimited, undefined and uncircumscribed 
powers over the life and limb of every citizen”; but no 
less because of their plea for aliens. It is a main difference 
from our enemies that, among us, freedom is not bounded 
by race. The rule of law runs for all inhabitants of these 
islands; and the fact that, in the treatment of enemy 
aliens since the real threat of Fifth Column sabotage 
became recognised from experience abroad, offences 
against humanity, justice and expediency alike have not 
been avoided, is cause for deep regret. 

Even if the need to intern all enemy aliens is admitted, 
the greatest care for their welfare and comfort is still 
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imperative. It is wrong to break up families or to treat 
any like prisoners. Nor is it expedient to cast the cream 
of Europe’s science, art and letters, skimmed contemptu- 
ously from the Continent by the doctrines of blood and 
soil and envy, into useless detention, when there is work 
for them to do in Britain’s aid. This much Sir John 
Anderson has admitted. An advisory committee will 
advise on welfare and releases, and the Home Office, not 
the over-pressed Army, will watch the well-being of 
internees. 

There is a chance here to translate the meaning of 
freedom into real terms and many tongues. Nor is it 
enough to mect the counsels of humanity and expediency 
in these ways. There is justice, too, to be served. As one 
journalist shrewdly said a few days ago, General de Gaulle 
is not interned. There are other Generals de Gaulle in 
internment camps, leaders with the pen and the weapons 
of politics, if not with the sword. It was almost certainly 
necessary to take no chances with any enemy alien, to 
place them under watch and ward as soon as danger was 
scented; but to give these men and women, whose painful 
fight against Nazism or Fascism is a matter of history, 


Movies for 


ICTORY’S recipe is hard work, tempered with relaxa- 
tion. In this recipe, entaintainment thus ranks as 

an essential wartime industry, though some of its peace- 
time features are inevitable wartime casualties. The great 
sporting occasions are suspended for the duration and the 
London theatre is languishing. But the most popular 
entertainment of all—the cinema—continues to attract 
faithful patronage in defiance of air raids and the black-out. 
The cinema itself, with its 23 million weekly atten- 
dance and box office receipts of £50 millions a year, is one 
of three components which make up the film trade, for it 
draws its supplies of films from the renters, who in turn 
distribute the output of producers. None of the three 
sections has escaped unscathed from the war. Exhibitors’ 


costs have increased appreciably, and this week’s Budget. 


will compel them to draw the bulk of a £4 millions increase 
in entertainment tax from cinema-goers. To do so without 
affecting the cinema industry’s present net takings may not 
be easy, for low-priced admissions represent a surprisingly 
large proportion of cinema attendances—in 1934 some 
80 per cent. of cinema audiences paid Is. or less for their 
seats, and seats up to 6d. are tax-exempt. Thus, while the 
demand for cinema entertainment is insistent, it is also a 
low-priced demand satisfied largely by the small cinema 
“round the corner” and less by the super cinema “ down 
town.” 

The reaction to the increase in the entertainments tax 
after October 6th may provide an object lesson for future 
taxation possibilities. ‘The cinema industry is the rare 
case in which higher prices could have beneficial effect 
on the war economy. Higher box office prices to cover in- 
creased entertainments tax stimulate no increase in activity 
in the film-producing industry, but they divert purchasing 
power which might have been expended on tangible con- 
sumption to the Exchequer. If the cinema habit proves to 
be as ineradicable in wartime as in peacetime, the industry 
may find itself adapted as a flexible instrument for indirect 
taxation before the war is over. 

Such experimentation, however, belongs to the future. 
Meanwhile, the cinema-goer finds little change in the 
general character of film programmes. Apart from that 
lengthy and costly prodigy “ Gone with the Wind,” the 
peacetime double bill and the familiar star names still 
Provide the staple cinema fare. To feed this supply is the 
task of the producers and renters, and war has not inter- 
tupted the regular flow of films, American and British, to 
the cinemas. It has, however, altered the peacetime routine 
of their release. Before the war, the interval between the 
registration of a film and its general release to cinemas up 
and down the country was about six months. War condi- 
tions have cut that interval nearer to three months. On any 
normal criterion, that is a welcome change. In wartime, it 
should encourage British production, since it locks up 
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only another concentration camp for good is to make a 
mockery of our cause and our past. Let the onus of proof 
be on them. They must prove their good faith to the hilt, 
and when they have done that the door should be open, 
and there should be a place for them in the legions of 
liberty, the Poles, the Norwegians, the Dutch, the Belgians 
and the makers of free France. 

It is not easy for Ministers with angular minds or im- 
perious tempers to see the vista of free men and free habits 
that lies behind the hurried prosaic meetings of a wartime 
Parliament; or to appreciate that Members who whole- 
heartedly approve the granting to the Government of the 
most drastic powers needed, understanding very well that 
the limits of freedom must always be set by public safety, 
still insist upon the safeguards that centuries have taught 
them. But there was never any need for the battle of 
rights that Westminster has seen this week. No Minister 
has the defence of Britain closer at heart than the Com- 
mons, and it is a bulwark both for that defence and for 
freedom, not only that Parliament still does its duty 
against Ministerial blunderings, but also that the Prime 
Minister holds that same duty dear. 


the Millions 


capital ventured in production for a shorter time. But it 
also means that the exhibiting branch has, in effect, antici- 
pated its normal supply of films, and therefore it focuses 
special attention on the future rate of film production in 
the United States and this country. 

In the past the British producing industry has lived 
too much on sanguine hopes and extravagant finance. In 
wartime it should have special opportunities. After a 
phase of unparalleled depression in British studios in the 
early months of the war it now appears to be tackling 
these opportunities with courage. But to suppose that 
British production can compete on equal terms with the 
American industry, even in wartime, would be false opti- 
mism. The bulk of renting business in this country is 
carried out by American companies handling American 
films. In a normal peacetime year it has been estimated 
that some £8 millions is paid by British exhibitors for 
showing American films. A large part of such remittances 
are now, by agreement, blocked, and as a result the 
American industry has been steadily accumulating sterling 
balances. The need to economise dollar exchange, how- 
ever, has not reduced the supply of American pictures to 
this country, nor is there any evidence that such a reduc- 
tion is officially desired. For their part, American pro- 
ducers still regard this country as their most valuable 
second market. It is now the only area in Europe where 
their films can obtain a showing, and hence, despite tem- 
porary difficulties of payment, it remains a market of 
great value to American producers. 

To suggest that British pictures could replace American 
productions on a large scale is simply to ignore the facts 
shown below. During the year to March 31st British long 
films represented little more than one-fifth of the total 
number registered by the Board of Trade: — 


** LONG ” FILMS (EXCEEDING 3,000 FEET) 


Year ending British Foreign Total 
March 31 

Pei iaeneecitaietvcea 103 535 638 

PR iichasececte scans 108 399 507 


These figures superficially suggest that supplies of 
American films had already been cut appreciably last year. 
In fact, however, the number of films registered in any 
one year is artificially affected by quota requirements, and 
a number of films whose registrations were delayed will 
appear in the current year’s figures. 

The apparent progress of the British industry sug- 
gested by the figures is also subject to qualification. 
Against a statutory minimum quota of 20 per cent., the 
length of British film ranking for renters’ quota repre- 
sented 25.78 per cent., compared with 21.3 per cent. in 
1938-39, when the statutory minimum under the 1938 Act 
was 15 per cent. But the actual quota length of British 
film registered last year was 818,033 ft. compared with 
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870,904 ft. ranking for quota in the previous year. There 
was a sharp fall in the number of films counting for 
“treble quota” (on which the minimum labour cost 
must be £5 per foot) from 10 to 6, and an appreciable 
increase in single quota films (for which the minimum 
labour cost is £1 per foot) from 47 to 57. In the film 
industry, cost is not necessarily an accurate index of 
quality, but last year’s registrations suggest that British 
producers were largely engaged in making films which 
had less chance of attracting attention in overseas markets. 

Nor do the registration figures indicate the extent to 
which production in British studios was at first curtailed 
by the war. Of the 108 films registered, only 15 were 
started after the outbreak of war, and seven out of the 
remaining 93 were in fact produced between 1936 and 
1938, and taken off the shelf after the war broke out. An 
appreciable recovery in British production has since 
occurred, but the number of British films put into pro- 
duction during the first six months of this year is only 
44, against 52 for the corresponding period of 1939. The 
same trend is evident in production costs. In 1937, it was 
officially estimated that the cost of long films produced in 
British studios amounted to £5,000,000. Independent 
estimates, covering £4,635,000 of this 1937 total, suggest 
that the cost in 1938 was in the region of £2,825,000, and 
put the 1939 figure at £2,080,000. And indications for the 
current year suggest that expenditure on British film pro- 
duction may amount to no more than £1,500,000 at the 
present rate of production. 

Such facts, contrasted with the progress of the British 
film industry in pre-war years, are disappointing, but 
they are simple to understand. Finance for film production 
is always shy, and shiest of all in wartime. But the pro- 
vision of war risks cover, to a limited extent, for film pro- 
duction should help, and it is known that a scheme for a 
Credit Bank for film production has been under official 
consideration for some time. Its appearance has been de- 
layed, for there are more urgent national tasks at present. 
But the plan has not been pigeon-holed, and it may be 
urgently required before many months have passed. 

Official assistance to the industry in recent weeks has taken 
the indirect and debatable form of the alternative quota. 
The film quota, with its “doubles” and “trebles,” is 
far from easy to understand, and to describe the alternative 
quota in detail might merely add confusion, particularly 
as it is a wartime stop-gap. The main point of the alterna- 
tive scheme is that renters must spend £1,000 on British 
labour for every 1,000 feet of British film which they must 
acquire from independent British producers or make for 
themselves under the existing quota. They must also obtain 
one British film of at least 7,000 feet (which would play 
for 80 minutes) for every 100,000 feet of foreign film, 
and on this not less than £3 per foot must be spent on 
British labour and services. The general effect is intended 
to reduce the number of quota films, but to increase their 


NOTES OF 


Since a new phase of the war is about to open, it is 
only appropriate that the transition should have been marked 
by four remarkable speeches. In this lull between two cam- 
paigns it was as though the significance of the struggle and 
the issues at stake had suddenly aroused the world’s leaders 
to a new awareness and impelled them to give testimony to 
their faith and purpose. Hitler’s decision to summon the 
Reichstag on July 19th did not come as a surprise. Ever 
since the collapse of France it was evident that the world 
would soon be submitted to yet another of the Fuehrer’s 
feats of oratory. The extent to which the idea of a “new 
German order ” had dominated German propaganda in the 
weeks before led many people to expect a speech proclaiming 
the form and shape of a brave new Europe, coupled possibly 
with a specific offer of terms to Britain as the only remain- 
ing disturber of the peace. These expectations were dis- 
appointed. Hitler had a great deal to say about the past, 
little or nothing to offer for the future. The Reichstag was 
treated to the old, old Hitler version of the war, the stab 
in the back, Versailles, the Nazi “ rebirth,” Hitler’s will to 
peace, the “betrayal” of his peace hopes at Munich, the 
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attraction. In other words, it should help the American 
renters to obtain better British pictures, and should en- 
courage them—or independent British producers—to 
make them. As a result, the American companies should 
obtain films capable of earning dollars when they are shown 
in America. It is calculated that if the alternative quota had 
been available last year, and if all American companies 
had taken advantage of it, they would have produced 23 
films of double quota standard, compared with the 14 
double quota subjects actually registered. The scheme 
may help American companies to put films made in Britain 
on the American map, but if it does, they will be competing 
with their own American productions. That is a primary 
limitation, which may offset their desire to free part of 
their sterling balances. It was advantageous to British film 
technicians that the Metro Goldwyn Mayer Company made 
““Busman’s Honeymoon” in this country earlier this 
year, at a cost of perhaps £100,000. But until native 
British producers can undertake such productions with the 
certainty of a “ second market ” outside the British market, 
the native film industry will not rank on a basis of equal 
competitive power with the American. If the alternative 
quota secures that end, the reduction in the number of 
films will have been well worth while. But so long as the 
native industry is largely circumscribed by a limited home 
market, it will be compelled to concentrate upon more 
numerous and more modest productions—though there is 
no reason why these should not be of good standard. 
Until more stable financial arrangements can be made 
for the producing industry—and they need not, and 
should not, involve any charge on public funds—the 
British producer must contrive to cut his coat according 
to his cloth. And when the Film Credit Bank scheme comes 
into operation, it will be necessary to prevent any repeti- 
tion of the financial excesses which have marred British 
film production in the past. To this end, something more 
than co-operation between individual producers is needed. 
Some instrument of control—for which the Films Council 
may form a basis—would also be required. But such ques- 
tions belong to the future. For the present, the problem is 
to provide the maximum output of British films, and to 


-keep British cinemas supplied with regular programmes. 


As the war progresses, that may not be an easy task. In the 
last war, the cinema was in its infancy, and British pro- 
duction lost ground to American films. Its opportunities 
to-day are considerable, but it cannot measure its size 
against the American industry. What it can do is to succeed 
by merit, despite its unequal competitive power, in satisfy- 
ing a larger part of the British demand for good entertain- 
ment; to be unpretentious but not slapstick; and to dis- 
play to British audiences something of that British way 
of life which we are fighting to maintain. It might find, 
in the process, that it could interest audiences overseas, 
and thus take the first step towards establishing a regular 
export outlet for British films. 


THE WEEK 


machinations of the capitalists and warmongers (now led by 
Mr Churchill). To these were added a malicious and, it 
must be confessed, telling exposition of the Allies’ failures 
on the field of battle, of their military incompetence and of 
the contrast between Germany’s victory and their ignominy. 
As for the future, Hitler seemed to be still in some doubt. 
Except for a glancing reference to the 200 million people 
at “Germany’s disposal,” the question of Europe’s re- 
organisation was not broached. No concrete peace offer was 
made, although Britain was given her last chance of follow- 
ing the path of “reason and common sense.” The alter- 
native to acceptance was, as Hitler freely confessed, a war 
of annihilation in which Britain, not Germany, would be 
destroyed. 
- 


The speech thus bears every mark of indecision. Hitler is 
not yet sure enough of the Balkan situation, of the degree 
of compliance in the subject peoples, of the measure of truth 
in talks of a “ Latin bloc,’ to draw up his scheme in any 
but the broadest outline. Nor are the plans for the next phase 
of the war worked out in sufficient detail to permit of more 
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than a general reference to “annihilation.” Hitler’s speech 
in itself is not, in fact, as interesting as the three speeches 
which were made over the week-end in conscious or uncon- 
scious reply to the German dictator. It is significant that 
two of these speeches—Mr Roosevelt’s speech accepting 


nomination as Democratic candidate to the Presidency and 


General Smuts’ broadcast to this country—came from other 
continents and from leaders of nations bred in part from 
British stock whose links of friendship, on the one hand, of 
association, on the other, have survived the test of war. Quite 
apart from the words used by the American and South 
African leaders, the very context of the speeches is an answer 
to Hitler’s outburst. Instead of racial hatred and military 
oppression, here is the vision of free association and free co- 
operation. In the place of a continent turned back upon itself 
and excluded from its place in the community of States by 
the aggressive militarism which has enslaved it, here is the 
picture of a stable world in which the “ salt estranging seas ” 
have been transformed into channels for the communication 
and interchange of material and spiritual goods and in which 
peace is established by consent, not force. No one can fail 
to be impressed by the unanimity of thought and purpose 
which rang in the speeches of President Roosevelt, General 
Smuts and Lord Halifax. All were united in their con- 
demnation of “ the oldest and most discredited rule known 
to history.” All were unflinching in their acceptance of the 
challenge offered to free institutions and free men by Nazi 
aggression, and Lord Halifax’s statement of Britain’s vision 
for the future may be taken as a most moving expression of 
the common purpose both of our Dominions and of our 
friend, the United States. “ Free men, not slaves; free 
nations, not German vassals; a community of nations freely 
co-operating for the good of all—these are the pillars of the 
new and better order the British people wish to see.” The 
recognition of the provisional Czech Government comes 
just at the right moment to give Lord Halifax’s pledge a 
practical application. 
- + * 

Balkan Tug-of-War 


The game of “ pull devil, pull baker ” continues in the 
Balkans. Germany’s problem appears insoluble. As_ her 
primary need at present is for the largest possible deliveries 
of grain and oil, anything that disturbs the peace of the 
Balkans must be avoided at all costs. Yet it is questionable 
whether Russia’s advance can be checked by anything short 
of forceful measures. Germany is thus faced with the alter- 
native of allowing Russian influence to spread into spheres 
of interest hitherto marked out for the Axis or of opposing 
the extension of Soviet power at the risk of a general con- 
flagration. The Nazis are very uneasily suspended 
between passivity and active intervention. A policy of no 
direct interference with Russia appears, in spite of numerous 
incidents along the Polish frontier, to be an axiom in Berlin, 
and diplomatic action had to be engaged among the Bal- 
kan States themselves. But here again German diplomacy 
is thrust into a hornets’ nest of treaty revision and terri- 
torial claims. The ideal solution would be to stabilise con- 
ditions for the time being and weld Hungary, Roumania and 
Bulgaria, the States most exposed to Russia, into a bloc 
under German leadership which would not ostensibly inter- 
fere with Russia’s plans, but which would serve the double 
purpose of a military check and a barrier to disintegrating 
Communist propaganda, whose effects are already making 
themselves felt in Roumania and Bulgaria, Thus the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of Roumania have been 
summoned to Salzburg, while a Bulgarian delegation is to 
leave for Berlin. The Slovak President is also to visit the 
Reich, and it is reported that some of the delegations will 
make their return journey via Italy. Hitler’s purpose is still 
obscure. He may offer “ protection ” against Russia in return 
for a sinking of differences. He may threaten to impose a 
“solution” unless the contending States do not reach an 
agreement among themselves. Yet whatever decision he may 
reach, his freedom of action is limited by the necessity of 
Balkan peace and of a conciliatory policy with Russia. 


* * * 


’ 


The Fate of Roumania 


Roumania’s future still hangs in the balance. Both on 
the internal and the foreign front, the three weeks which have 
elapsed since the cession of Bessarabia and the Bukovina 
have not clarified her position. The King’s repeated declara- 
tions that Roumania would fight for her territory, followed 
by the loss of Bessarabia without a blow, have created a sense 
of dissatisfaction and unrest which Communists, on the one 
hand, and Iron Guardists, on the other, are doing their utmost 
to capitalise. On the surface of things, the King’s position 
IS still secure, but there are signs that the political machine 
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is badly out of gear, for example, the arrest of General 
Antonescu, a popular and respected figure and the obvious 
autonomy of the newly constituted Iron Guard in a country 
which has only recently received a totalitarian single-party 
structure. The internal uncertainty mirrors the external 
situation. In the first hour of peril, Roumania flung herself 
into the arms of Germany. Given the power of her adversary, 
there was no other course she could pursue. But Germany 
has, rather unceremoniously, thrown her out again or rather 
is holding her at arm’s length. The survival of this or that 
regime in Roumania is a matter of profound indifference to 
the Nazis. Their only preoccupation is whether, given the 
possibility of a Soviet advance down the Black Sea Coast, 
they can, while continuing to avoid an overt clash with 
Russia, still secure a monopoly of supplies in the Roumanian 
rump State which would remain. Thus the Nazis refuse a 
military guarantee but are attempting to check the appetites 
of Hungary and Bulgaria. In the meantime, every effort is 
being made to increase Roumania’s deliveries to Germany. 
Tankers and trucks have been requisitioned; the largest oil 
company, the British and Dutch owned Astra Romana, has 
been taken over by the Government since it refused to deliver 
oil to the Germans; and over 300,000 men have been de- 
mobilised at this moment of tension to help bring in the 
harvests, earmarked for the German market. Roumania can 
do nothing else, and we should avoid criticism of a small 
Power whose independence we cannot now in any way 
support. 
o * * 


Cross-currents at Havana 


With President Roosevelt’s nomination to the Demo- 
cratic candidature, the focus of political interest shifts from 
Chicago to Havana, where Mr Cordell Hull has arrived to 
take part in the Pan-American Conference. The Conference 
meets, just as the two American Conventions met, under the 
shadow of German aggression, and it is very appropriate 
that the two main items on the agenda should be concerned 
with safeguarding the American continent against the Nazis’ 
now familiar tactics of infiltration and disintegration. The 
last few months have given sufficient examples of Nazi 
intrigue—for example, the discovery of fully organised Nazi 
parties in Uruguay and parts of Argentina—to reinforce the 
lesson of the Quislings of Europe. The Americas are on 
their guard; it remains to be seen whether their vigilance 
can be given practical expression. In the political sphere 
attention is centred round the proposal to establish a joint 
guarantee of all European possessions lying in the Western 
hemisphere. In Mr Cordell Hull’s words, the Americas 
“have no desire to absorb these possessions . . . but could 
not permit these regions to become the subject of barter in 
the settlement of European differences.” The difficulty in 
securing agreement on this proposal may well prove to lie 
in some States’ unwillingness to acquiesce in the “altru- 
ism” of the United States’ lead. Holding territory in trust 
for others has not the attraction of a policy of absorption, 
yet any attempt to redistribute the colonies among the South 
American States would create revisionist competition on a 
truly Balkan scale. Mr Hull’s scheme is the only practicable 
one, but that in itself does not guarantee its adoption. 


* 


The other centre of interest is also connected with Ger- 
man attempts at intervention. South America is largely a 
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producer of primary products, and an important percentage 
of its marketable surpluses found their way to the Euro- 
pean market, from which Britain’s blockade now cuts them 
off. Deprived of these markets, certain States are in economic 
jeopardy——Chile, for example, which used to sell one-third 
of its copper to France, or Peru, with its unsold cotton. 
The problem is aggravated by the excellence of the grain 
harvests throughout the Western hemisphere. The United 
States and Canada would not in a normal way of business 
buy up corn of which they themselves have a surplus. Ger- 
many is busy among the primary producers, urging them 
that the British blockade and Yankee imperialism are at the 
root of the evil, whereas steady trade with a vast stabilised 
European market under German control would solve all their 
difficulties. Obviously, unless vigorous steps are taken to 
counter this propaganda (which is coupled with a strenuous 
German buying campaign) it will have a very damaging 
effect. The United States is aware of this, and Mr Cordell 
Hull’s first speech contained plans for greater economic co- 
operation between the American States and for the establish- 
ment of appropriate institutions—for example, a strengthened 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee or a more 
ambitious cartel to buy up and dispose of American sur- 
pluses. The South American republics do not in principle 
welcome German encroachment. But Germany’s strong card 
is their inbred suspicion of the United States. Nazi propa- 
gandists miss no chance of attacking “dollar diplomacy,” 
and, in spite of some incredibly clumsy blunders (for 
example, Dr Reinebeck’s note to the small Central American 
republics to warn them against adopting an anti-Nazi atti- 
tude at Havana), the United States delegation will have 
its capacities fully taxed to allay suspicion and secure co- 


operation. 
7 + * 


Lull After Armistice 


Just now the war is uncommonly like what it was 
before the Blitzkrieg began. The only land fighting, in Africa, 
is a mere affair of outposts, and the main battle is at sea and 
in the air. Bombs, not leaflets, are being dropped on German 
Europe, it is true, with damaging effect, for the quality of 
British aircraft and their long training in reconnaissance over 
enemy targets are now telling. But German raids on convoys 
or scattered coastal and inland places are still small, like the 
attacks last autumn and winter on the Fleet and shipping, 
though the number of aircraft used by the enemy is larger 
now, more varied in type with many fighters. No real attack 
has yet been launched, and it may well be that the Luftwaffe’s 
rdle is still to be the eyes and advance artillery of the Ger- 
man Army. “I have ordered hardly any reprisals,” Hitler 
has solemnly said, and certainly nothing comparable to our 
own battering of enemy oil depots, aircraft batteries, com- 
munications, barges and supply ships has been done over 
Britain. Far more decisive than any air action, in fact, has 
been the refusal of the British Navy to allow the loss ol 
French aid and the imminence of attack nearer home to 
loosen its grip upon the Mediterranean. The sinking of Italy’s 
proud and swift Bartolomeo Colleoni by H.M.A.S. Sydney 
and a pack of destroyers, while another enemy cruiser fled, 
was significant. Sea-power is no Maginot Line to lull us 
again into lethargy. At the approaches to Eastern Eire and 
our own West Coast a new minefield over 50 miles wide. 
from Cornwall to the edge of Irish waters, has been laid 
to block assaults directed from the French deep sea ports 
that sent out privateers against us a century ago. The Navy 
is on the alert and on the move. In a few weeks 15 Italian 
submarines have followed Germany’s 70 sunk, while we have 
lost only 11 since September. True, we have lost 26 des- 
troyers, nearly half by air attack. True, too, we are finding 
convoy escorts less readily without the French and with the 
new need for constant vigilance in home waters; and ship- 
ping losses are high again. But we have much more than re- 
placed the lost destroyers, and the scale of our overseas trade 
is big enough to meet our needs and increase our stocks. 
The defeat of France was a resounding German victory. 
At sea its echoes have been gratifyingly muted, and it 
is not wishful thinking to claim that, in his duel with 
Britain. Hitler has gained no ground at all yet—and will 
not unless he can successfully deliver the large-scale attack 
with all three arms that the omens still point to as the most 
likely next event. Britain’s strength cannot be nibbled away. 
Nor, indeed, is it likely, from what we know, to be broken 


frontally. 
* * * 


Command Remodelled 


In the dying days of the Battle of France a reconstruc- 
tion of the higher command of the British Army was begun. 
General Sir John Dill replaced General Sir Edmund Iron- 
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side as Chief of the Imperial General Staff. General Ironside 
became Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces, and there 
were changes in the Western and Northern Commands. The 
first hectic stage of preparing Britain against attack has now 
been passed, and the reconstruction has been resumed, 
General Ironside, superseded by Lieutenant-General Sir Alan 
Brooke as Commander-in-Chief at home, becomes a Field 
Marshal. The Southern Command, held only briefly by 
Lieutenant-General Brooke after his commended com- 
mand of the Second Army in France and Flanders, passes 
to Lieutenant-General C. J. E. Auchinleck, who led the 
British land forces at Narvik; and, to complete the infusion 
of men blooded in Hitler’s European campaigns, General 
the Viscount Gort is to be Inspector-General for Training. 
In the main, our military leadership has been placed in the 
hands of men whose faith in an active strategy and modern 
mobile tactics is recognised. So far, since France fell, the 
chief preoccupation has been with the bricks and mortar, 
so to speak, of defence, though there is good reason to hope 
that the plans and dispositions made envisage the use of 
swiftly moving and heavily armoured units as pivotal pieces 
in the pattern. But defence is only the first step. The second, 
despite the limited liability strategists who still give tongue, 
is to train and equip an Army big enough and tempered 
enough to carry the war into the enemy’s territories; appro- 
priately, this is Lord Gort’s job. The third step is to use 
these forces. It seems likely that the New Model Command 
betokens a clearer and broader vision after the bitter blows 
of defeat. The fatal error of under-estimating the total char- 
acter and requirements of modern warfare should by now 
have been so grievously brought home that it should be 
impossible again for a British Army to be put in peril because 
it has no more equipment than its spokesmen called for, or 
because its trust (or that of its Allies) is placed in out- 
moded ways. 


” « ~ 
The New Purchase Tax 

The new presbyter is old priest writ large. The old 
Purchase Tax foundered on the opposition of the Labour 
Party; the revised version, almost identical in its adminis- 
trative detail with the terms of the withdrawn Bill, is dif- 
ferent in only two major respects. It introduces two dif- 
ferential rates, the larger to cover luxuries and goods whose 
replacement can be postponed without hardship, and the 
smaller for personal and household goods which require 
more frequent replacement. A simple differentiation of this 
sort is doubtless intended to disarm criticism from the 
Labour benches. Indeed, Sir Kingsley Wood made much 
of the small area of the cost of living index affected by the 
tax—80 per cent. untaxed, 12 per cent. at half duty, and 
only 8 per cent. at full rate. But the rates he proposes are 
certainly far stiffer than most observers had expected; indeed, 
they are so high that the double object of the tax (on which 
the Chancellor confidently but illogically reckons) may be 
defeated through the substantial curtailment of civilian con- 
sumption to the detriment of the expected £110 millions of 
revenue. The rates to be imposed are 334 per cent. on whole- 
sale values (about 24 per cent. retail) and 163 per cent. (or 
12 per cent. retail) on half-rate articles. Differential rates 
will require two schedules of goods, showing which rate of 
tax they attract. Children’s shoes and clothing (a “ child” 
remains undefined) will be exempt from the tax, and the 
Chancellor estimates the area of its incidence to be £600 
millions reckoned at wholesale values, which fits reasonably 
well with The Economist’s estimate of £825 millions at 
retail. Nothing in the Chancellor’s outline of the revised tax 
makes it more palatable. Indeed, the rates of duty, even 
granted the differentiation between less necessary and more 
necessary articles, are so high that it must act as a powerful 
inflationary agent, which will supercharge the higher “ ex 
tax” prices for the smaller quantity of goods which are to 
be produced in these categories. We can only hope that the 
Labour members are satisfied with their bargain. If so, they 
can only be bemused by the apparent importance of money 
wages, and blind to the more important consideration of 
safeguarding real wages. The honest tax to absorb increased 
purchasing power, which it is the partial task of the Purchase 
Tax to achieve, is a direct tax. But that alternative demanded 
political courage which has been lacking on every side of the 
House. The workers’ pennies are to be jealously guarded. 
But the widows’ and pensioners’ mites will suffer the full 
blast of rising prices, for they are not so easy to increase. 


* * * 


Call to Action 


An appeal has been sent out jointly to 9,000 firms doing 
war work by the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Minister 
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of Supply and the Minister of Aircraft Production. It asks 
them to play their part in the organisation and training of a 
new Industrial Army: to make sure that every skilled engineer 
js spending all his time on skilled work; to see that sufficient 
suitable labour is ready to man new plant; to ensure that 
essential plant is never idle for lack of workers; to provide 
relief staffs for their present over-pressed employees; and, 
wherever possible, to break down processes into simpler 
operations to allow the employment of fresh unskilled men 
and women. This plea for support for Mr Bevin in his task 
of providing the necessary manpower for the expanding war 
industries is timely and to the point. Even at the present rate 
of production, which is not by any means full speed yet, 
skilled men are being over-driven, and there is wide room for 
reorganisation and for the up-grading or promotion of less 
skilled workers to eke out the efforts of the real craftsmen. 
In the next stage, when another tier of new or extended plant 
is brought into use, there will be need, not only for the 
strictest economy in the use of skilled men, adjustments in the 
allocation of work and generous promotion to positions of 
responsibility, but also for the training of semi-skilled men 
and women on the spot in the workshops. Mr Bevin still 
thinks that his army can be raised by quite voluntary means. 
Nor have the bulk of employers or workpeople been unwill- 
ing to help. But the voluntary system in wartime, when there 
is a job that must be done, puts an inordinate burden on the 
people who respond and lets off lightly those who do not. 
Two considerations at least supply the case for instructions 
instead of appeals. One is the fact that employers and, at their 
side, the trade unions, will not readily draft in and train new 
recruits in large numbers, because they know neither what 
Government orders will be forthcoming in the future nor 
what total labour requirements, even a few months ahead, 
are likely to be. The other is that it is the Government’s 
duty, and no one else’s, to see that the labour is ready. 


* * * 


Employers and Workpeople 


A National Arbitration Tribunal has been set up to 
settle trade disputes. It is to serve as the linch-pin of com- 
prehensive machinery for preserving peace in industry. 
Before the war, collective bargaining between employers and 
workpeople had reached its heyday. Increasingly, the bargains 
struck had become regarded as the common law in entire 
industries, both within and without the scope of actual 
organisations; and in one sense last week’s Order, which set 
up the Tribunal and laid down general principles for the 
conduct of labour relations, represents the pinnacle of recog- 
nition that trade union methods have yet attained. It requires 
that terms and conditions of work should be settled by 
voluntary joint arrangements. It insists that those terms and 
conditions should not be less favourable than those already 
recognised. It gives to the Tribunal the duty of defining 
recognised terms and conditions in cases of disagreement. It 
makes obligatory the procedure already embodied in trade 
unions’ wartime agreements with employers for recording 
established trade practices and the departures made from 
them to meet emergency needs. It is, in short, a codification 
in general terms of existing practice—with one very im- 
portant exception. Strikes and lock-outs, the basic sanctions 
in industrial bargaining, are to be forbidden, In the event 
of discussions failing to lead to the settlement of trade dis- 
putes, they are to be reported to the Minister of Labour for 
submission to the Arbitration Tribunal, made up of a Justice 
of the High Court, a barrister skilled in industrial concilia- 
tion, a University Vice-Chancellor with experience on trade 
boards, and a representative each for employers and work- 
people. 


In the history of labour relations, Mr Bevin’s Order is a 
landmark. It is a well-deserved tribute to the orderly fashion 
in which labour disputes are handled in this country as a 
matter of course. Whether it is an equally outstanding con- 
tribution to wartime policy is not so sure. The retention of 
collective bargaining is in itself extremely desirable; but 
without more express reservations it leaves ample room for 
delay and even obstruction. It will still be possible, in default 
of the most heroic resolution on the part of the bargainers, 
for haggling (over dilution even more than pay) to slow 
down the pace of output and for soaring wages to sap, at one 
and the same time, the nation’s finances and, through rising 
costs and prices, the people’s livelihood. To stop the indus- 
trial machine will now be an offence. To check its speed will 
not. What is wanted is not simply machinery, but a policy 
a well—to set a ceiling to wages and to open the doors of 
industry to as many new recruits as can be trained. 
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North Africa: A Spanish Bridgehead ? 


The war in the Mediterranean has yet to come into 
shape. The grilling weather in North Africa limits the 
mobility of European troops, and it is obvious that for the 
time being neither side has the intention of launching a 
serious Offensive. If Italy had an overwhelming superiority 
in numbers, it is hard to believe that she would waste time 
and resources on frontier skirmishes in the Sudan and Kenya. 
The only serious military objectives are in Egypt itself, or to 
the South, in French Somaliland, Her passivity suggests that, 
so long as the British Navy and Air Force can keep a check 
on her convoys and are in a position to bombard Libya’s 
coast road into Egypt, no major operation can be undertaken. 
Britain’s position is uncomfortable, for the Near Eastern 
army is not large enough to undertake campaigning on a 
big scale. But the mere process of holding Italy in check 
frays the nerves and uses up the precarious supplies of the 
Italian colonists. The presence of Haile Selassie in the 
Sudan has not yet been capitalised in the military sphere, 
but the organisation of revolt in Abyssinia is reported to be 
going forward. In general, however, the form of the war in 
the Mediterranean and North Africa is undefined. It must 
not On that account be dismissed as irrelevant or unimpor- 
tant. The end of the struggle in Europe has set free great 
reserves of manpower in Germany and Italy. At the same 
time, French colonial resistance has collapsed. Should Hitler 
be seeking alternative campaigns to the hazardous onslaught 
on Britain, North Africa appears to offer an obvious field. 
Control of the North African Atlantic seaboard at one end of 
the Mediterranean and of the Near Eastern oilfields at the 
other must be extraordinarily tempting to a conqueror who, 
by now, is surely thinking in terms of continents. 


* 


Thus the attitude of Spain as “the German corridor” 
takes On a new significance. If reports of General Franco’s 
recent speech are to be believed, the mission of Spain in- 
cludes the control of Gibraltar and the extension of Spanish 
colonial domain in Africa. At the same time, the unification 
of Spain—in other words, the destruction of Portugal’s in- 
dependent sovereignty—is said to be an article in the 
Falangist programme. Germany has achieved a direct land 
link with the Iberian peninsula and the common frontier 
marches with a part of Spain in which Germany’s influence, 
materially and morally, is already very great. It may be that 
the Caudillo’s statements were twisted and exaggerated by 
the German news agencies, for it is difficult to believe 
that any responsible Spanish statesman could wish to plunge 
his ruined country into another war, or that a cautious 
leader would be ready at this stage to “arm the people.” 
It is, in this context, interesting to note that Germany’s 
“victory march” in San Sebastian has been cancelled. Yet 
these pointers are negligible compared with the volume of 
evidence pointing in the opposite direction. There is, there- 
fore, all the more need for us to revise our attitude towards 
Spanish “ non-belligerency,” particularly its material aspects. 
If America’s reported embargo on excessive shipments of oil 
to the Peninsula should prove ineffectual, shall we allow the 
comedy of Italian non-belligerency to be placed out for us 
once again? 


* * * 


Another Coalition Offer 


Australia is the latest Dominion to have caught the 
coalition fever at present spreading in the Empire, but it is 
unlikely that the Prime Minister’s offer to the Labour Oppo- 
sition will have any more fruitful results than a similar pro- 
posal made by Mr Mackenzie King in Canada. For Mr 
Menzies’ Government, which depends for a majority in the 
House of Representatives on its coalition with the Country 
Party, has never enjoyed undiluted popularity since the 
outbreak of war—considerable criticism was voiced over the 
question of military pay, over the wool agreement with 
Britain which was alleged to have neglected Australia’s 
interests, and, finally, over the proposal to establish a 
monopoly of motor-car manufacture which decided the 
electorate in the Corio by-election in March to return a 
Labour candidate. Last week this incipient unpopularity 
was fanned by two incidents—the closing of the Burma 
Road and the new Press regulations. Japan has for so long 
been Australia’s traditional enemy, particularly in the eyes 
of Australian Labour, whose adherents have at times in- 
dulged in unofficial sanctions, that the British Government’s 
decision on an appeasement policy has not had a good recep- 
tion, and a speech made by the Australian Foreign Minister 
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has aroused suspicions that the Australian Government 
played an important part in the negotiations. And the new 
Press regulations, by which the Government is empowered 
to compel any newspaper to publish any specified matter, 
evoked such a storm of protest that Mr Menzies has promised 
that they will be redrafted. He asserted that it was never the 
Government’s intention to make any newspaper publish a 
comment other than its own or to stifle any criticism, but 
that it was desired to have the power to make newspapers 
publish Government statements as such, so that misstate- 
ments are not persisted in. Pending the redrafting of the 
regulations further comment has been reserved, but 
Mr Menzies could hardly have made his coalition proposals 
at a more unpropitious time 


* * * 


Deducting Tax at Source 

There should be no mystification about the method of 
deducting income tax at source which Sir Kingsley Wood 
outlined in the Budget, It is not a scheme for forestalling 
revenue by telescoping the January and July instalments, 
as some have feared; nor is it a scheme for paying salaries 
free of income tax, as an optimistic minority seem to hope. 
The arrangement will probably be very similar to the volun- 
tary arrangement which has been in operation since 1932 
for the collection of income tax by deductions from pay. 
Under this arrangement, the tax instalment due on January 
Ist is deducted in six monthly instalments, beginning 
from the end of October to the end of March, while the 
July payment is similarly deducted from April to Sep- 
tember. The employer undertakes to pay the deducted tax 
to the Collector of Taxes in quarterly instalments from the 
beginning of January to the end of September. It is sug- 
gested that the compulsory scheme will begin on November 
lst, which has a double advantage of being a Friday pay- 
day and of enabling monthly deduction to begin from 
salaries paid from the end of October. There is no reason to 
suppose that the employer will be able to pry into his em- 
ployees’ affairs as a result of the new system. The employee 
will remain personally responsible for agreeing his assess- 
ment with the tax authorities, and differing family and 
financial circumstances will, in the majority of cases, pre- 
vent any employer from obtaining a detailed knowledge of 
his staff’s financial affairs from their tax liabilities. It might 
be well, however, to revise the voluntary method in at least 
one respect—to make the deducted tax payable to the collec- 
tor of taxes monthly, and not, as at present, quarterly. By this 
means the Exchequer would receive income-tax payments, 
on the average, at their due date, and in practice rather 
before the average date when they would normally be paid. 


* * * 


The Home Guard 


The “ parashots” are “ parashots” no more. That is 
the burden of Mr Eden’s statement this week on the func- 
tions and organisation of the Local Defence Volunteers, who 
now number _ 1,300,000. Not only has their name been 
changed to the Home Guard. Their duties have also been 
broadened beyond the popular conception of armed irregu- 
lars roaming abroad to watch for and delay enemy troops 
falling to earth in parachutes. This is common sense, for 
the trip by parachute is only one of several ways in which 
German soldiers might make their appearance in civilian 
England. They might be landed by troop-carrying planes 
or disembarked from all sorts of vessels from the sea. They 
might wander about the countryside in disguise or filter in 
small detachments, motorised or on foot, through the first 
lines of defence. And even if parachutists were the main 
danger, the watch for Fifth Columnists with whom they 
must make contact to do much harm would be at least as 
important as scrutinising the skies. As it is, the Home Guard 
are to act as auxiliaries to military formations. Their value 
(the Secretary of State for War said) lies “ not in individual 
action but in co-operation with other parts of the military 
machine.” In each military area, at the side of the regular 
military commander, there is an area commander of the 
Home Guard, responsible for organisation, equipment and 
training in the zones and groups in which the various bat- 
talions, companies, platoons and sections of the Home Guard 
operate. 

* 


The duty of these part-time units is to participate in the 
defence of their localities (or even, in some cases, the defence 
of their workplaces); to provide “static defence ”’ and pro- 
tect vulnerable places by guards at strong points; and, as an 
observer corps, to give notice of enemy movements to their 





superior military formations. Criticism of the Home Guard 
now that the problem of equipment has been roughly solved, 
is naturally centred on their officering. If the force’s valye 
lies in co-operation with the Army, the need for liaison ang 
understanding on the part of area and group commanders js 
paramount, and no responsible officer of the Guard should 
be unaware of the set part to be played by his men in the 
larger operations of defence. Indeed, there is a good case for 
claiming that each Home Guard commander should have 
allocated to him a member of the Army, officer or N.C.O. 
according to the responsibility of his command (area, group, 
battalion, company or platoon) to advise and assist in orga- 
nisation and training. The fact that the volunteers are part 
of the military machine should be made explicit. Clearly, 
duties will vary tremendously from place to place according 
to the nature of the ground to be defended; but no unit 
should be ignorant of what its allotted task is, and no time 
should be wasted on irrelevant duties that could be spent in 
rifle training or in familiarising the troops with their job 
and the terrain it is to be done on. The Home Guard js 
voluntary, and not easy to hold together. In an emergency 
it would be put under compulsion, but meanwhile it is im- 
portant that there should be no sense of frustration or 
bewilderment. 


* * * 


More Migration 


lhe scattering of air raids all over the country has not 
removed the need for evacuation. Together with the threat 
of invasion, it has made it more necessary than ever. Mr 
Malcolm MacDonald made this point in a speech on Wed- 
nesday, pointing out again that casualty records so far show 
that, in air raids, it is fifteen times safer to be in a reception 
area than in an evacuation area. Indeed, evacuation is at last 
being put on a sound footing and no longer left to indi- 
vidual whim. The movement of children is still voluntary. 
But certain coastal areas in the zone of most likely invasion 
have been made subject to evacuation by order, and people 
are to be moved from industrial centres likely to be brutally 
bombed. Under Government instructions, in fact, something 
like a mass movement is going on. Meanwhile there is no 
spontaneous flight in panic. The proper principles of evacua- 
tion are emerging. Civilians must “stay put”; they must 
not move em masse without orders—and the bulk of them 
have shown little inclination to do so. If the Government 
decides evacuation is needed, then it must be made com- 
pulsory and the migrants given maintenance or work. Only 
in this way can public safety be served, public order pre- 
served and the structure of the nation’s economy kept from 
sudden and needless dislocation. 


* * * 


Prices and Proper Feeding 

The object of British rationing is not to eke out scarce 
supplies, as the Germans (who ought to know better from 
their own wise application of the rationing principle) glee- 
fully say, but to cut out needless imports and save ships 
for other purposes, and, in addition, to build up still more 
substantial stocks. Shipping difficulties are likely to grow 
and, as Mr Boothby said last week, it is hoped by rationing 
for storage to make more tea, fats and sugar available 
in the harder winter months. If one lesson has _ been 
learned about food control since last September, it is that 
rationing is a source of strength. The new tea ration, for 
instance, almost certainly could have been larger, had it 
been imposed sooner. After nearly eleven months of war, 
food stocks and supplies are remarkably high, and the chief 
problems confronting the authorities are problems of price 
and good nutrition, not of shortage. The prices of bread, 
flour, home-produced meat and bacon are particularly held 
down by subsidy. Free or cheapened milk has been made 
available (with so far a rather discouragingly small response) 
for children and expectant mothers. Even so, transport, in- 
surance and labour costs have ali risen, and with the need 
to curtail imports and the loss of some supplies, this inevit- 
ably means that the price of home-produced beef and mut- 
ton, milk, eggs and potatoes, for instance, will rise again. 
There is still room for further steps to make it certain that 
even the poorest families can purchase a balanced minimum 
ration of dietetically necessary foods. Together, vegetables, 
milk, butter or vitaminised margarine, oatmeal, cheese and 
wholemeal bread would at least ensure health and efficiency; 
and the addition (announced by Mr Boothby) of vitamin Bl 
and calcium salt to white flour, which keeps in storage better 
than wholemeal, means that the popular predilection for 
white bread will be able to march with nutritional needs. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Non-Belligerent Spain—I 


(By a Spanish Correspondent) 


HE economic background of Spanish non-belligerency 1s 
outlined in the Report of the American Commercial 
Attaché in Madrid, published in the Commerce Reports of 
March 12, 1940, which shows how the agricultural and in- 
dustrial situation is still suffering from the Civil War. In 
1939, the wheat and rice crops were only about 50 per cent. 
of normal, corn about 80 per cent., and sugar about 10 per 
cent., and there was a shortage of about 120,000 tons of 
dried pulse. The potato crop was normal, but was insufficient 
to make up for the shortage of pulse and rice. ‘The continued 
export of olives and olive oil to Italy and Germany resulted 
in a severe shortage and the seizure of all oil stocks by 
the Government. 

Textile production was only 35 per cent. of normal, steel 
60 per cent., cement 50 per cent., tanning and shoes 40 per 
cent., paper 65 per cent. (fine-grade paper 20 per cent.), and 
fertilisers and heavy chemicals 50 per cent. 

The decline in agricultural production has, naturally, 
severely affected the food situation, and about 850,000 tons 
of wheat will have to be imported this year to meet normal 
requirements, Hence the drastic rationing of bread, the staple 
food of the working classes, which now allows 1 Ib. per head 
every two days, but from April to June had to be cut to half 
that amount. Beef is scarce, and only 34 ounces a week of 
other meat—veal, pork or mutton—is allowed. Other weekly 
rations are: 2 eggs, less than a quarter of a pint of olive 
oil, and about 10 ounces of beans, chick peas or lentils. Some 
foods are distributed at intervals greater than a fortnight, 
such as sugar (10 ounces) and potatoes (2 lbs.). The milk 
production covers only one-third of the requirements. 
Tobacco is rationed at 1}? ounces of cut tobacco or two 
packets of 20 cigarettes a week. 

In addition, once a week one of the meals at home and 
in restaurants has to be without dessert or sweet and on 
Thursdays one meal must consist of a single dish. The 
amount saved has to be handed over to Auxilio Social, a 
Falangist organisation run on the lines of the German 
Winter Relief. It has certainly done good work, and the 
number of free meals distributed per month last winter was 
nearly 544 million. 

Although food is scarce and its prices are carefully fixed 
by law, there are always ways of getting food illegally at 
higher prices. The authorities, however, are taking stern 
measures to stop this “ bootlegging ”; and 279 fines, amount- 
ing to about 200,000 pesetas, were imposed by the Governor 
of Barcelona in twenty days during May. 

It is only natural that this situation means privation for 
the consumer and anxiety for the producer. When Sr. Serrano 
Sufier presided over a gathering of 200,000 Falangists in 
Valencia at the end of April, the President of the Rice- 
Growers’ Federation made a speech in which he voiced their 
anxiety at the decreasing fertility of the fields owing to lack 
of fertilisers. Sr. Serrano Sufer replied that he was perfectly 
aware that fertilisers, as well as many other things, were lack- 
ing. “ We must all suffer gladly, and share the privations. 
The most important thing is not lack of bread, but our 
boundless pride in having redeemed the Fatherland. We have 
no bread, but we have our country. We do not want to 
eat bread bought by selling our country.” 

These words typify the outlook of the present rulers of 
Spain. Their policy is not guided by realistic motives and 
the wish to improve conditions for the people, but seems in- 
stead to be inspired by political ideals which they follow with 
4 sort of mysticism—what they themselves call the “ spirit 
of the national-syndicalist revolution.” Without an insight 
Into this state of mind it is very difficult to understand and 
forecast their policy. 

This state of mind explains, for instance, why, contrary 
to expectations, General Franco’s Government did not have 
fecourse to a foreign loan for reconstruction at the end of 
the war. It also explains their general policy revealed in 
the Budget for 1940-41, issued at the beginning of June, in 


which much more is allowed for military preparations than 
for reconstruction. 

The Budget amounts to 6,000 million pesetas (about £150 
millions at the present rate of exchange), which is an enor- 
mous sum in proportion to the resources of Spain since the 
Civil War and compares with the last Republican Budget in 
peacetime of 4,000 million pesetas. 

But, out of this big total, only 52 million pesetas are ear- 
marked for agriculture in a country which is mainly agri- 
cultural, and only 450 millions for public works in a coun- 
try ravaged by a three-years civil war. Not less surprising 
is the small amount allotted to education—380 millions 
(though 45 per cent. of the population is illiterate) com- 
pared with 496 millions in the Republican Budget of 1936-37. 
The latter covered only the territory under the rule of the 
Republic during the war, and in addition the Catalan Gov- 
ernment spent another 52 millions on education in Catalonia. 
In the new Budget, therefore, three very important depart- 
ments of the life of the country—agriculture, public works 
and education—are being given between them only 882 
million pesetas. 


Big Military Expenditure 


This figure is in striking contrast to the 1,510 millions 
devoted to the Forces. The Army gets 838 millions, but only 
165 millions goes to the Navy. The Air Force is to have 295 
millions. The 212 millions allotted to Morocco is to be spent 
chiefly on the army there. 

It is also interesting to place alongside this total of 1,510 
millions the 825 millions allotted to the Home Office under 
Sr. Serrano Sufer. The Home Office now controls not only 
the Guardia Civil, the armed police and all the radio and 
Press propaganda, but all the machinery for the administra- 
tion of the fifty provinces by the Governors appointed by 
Sr. Serrano Sufer. The large sum of 825 millions allotted 
to his Department emphasises once again, therefore, the 
important part played by this Minister in controlling the life 
of the country. 

To sum up, while the total amount to be spent on agri- 
culture, education and public works represents 14.7 per cent. 
of the Budget, and the Home Office 13.7 per cent., the total 
set aside for military preparations is over 25 per cent.—pro- 
portions certainly surprising in a peacetime Budget of a 
nation which has just emerged from civil war. 

There will, moreover, be difficulty in collecting the revenue, 
since taxation is already heavy and the economic situation 
is not improving—without taking into account the difficul- 
ties created by the European war. The Government, there- 
fore, has had to turn to loans. In October, 1939, an internal 
loan of 2,000 million pesetas was floated. In December 
frozen assets in the Spanish banks were released, leaving 
another 3,500 millions free for investment. Another subscrip- 
tion to the 3 per cent. Treasury Bonds early in July has 
yielded 4,083 millions. On the other hand, the interest on all 
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the loans represents a heavy item in the budget—some 1,160 
millions. 
Spanish Arms 


The proposed expenditure on the fighting forces is in 
pursuance of the plan to establish Spain as a military power. 
This is one of the 26 points of the Falangist programme, 
and it was emphasised by General Franco in his New Year 
speech of 1939 and by several Government measures. 

At the present moment Spain could put into the field an 
army of possibly 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 seasoned troops, 
taking into account the strength of both armies in the Civil 
war—although General Franco stated on July 17th that he 
had 2,000,000 soldiers ready to defend Spanish rights. Since 
the end of the war General Franco’s Government has issued 
a series of laws and decrees: completely reorganising the 
army. It is now divided into 10 army corps, comprising 
24 divisions. Two military bodies have been set up by the 
laws formulating the central organisation of the State. There 
is the High General Staff, under the direct orders of General 
Franco, and including the General Staffs of the land, sea 
and air forces; and the National Defence Council, also 
under the presidency of General Franco, and including the 
Ministers of the army, navy and air force, with their Chiefs 
of Staff, its secretary being the Commander-in-Chief of the 
High General Staff. 

Taking into account the material of both armies engaged 
in the Civil War, it may be reckoned that Spain has now, 
apart from any new material which may have been manufac- 
tured or imported, 1,500,000 rifles, 70,000-80,000 machine 
and sub-machine guns, and 600 tanks. 

As regards aeroplanes, at the end of the Civil War General 
Franco was supposed to have about 900, but in July last 
year it was admitted in Berlin that 1,369 German and Italian 
aeroplanes were left in the country. Germany has since sup- 
plied Spain with many new aeroplane engines, possibly even 
about 2,000. In January last the Minister for Air called for 
2,000 pilots by the end of 1940 and 4,000 by the end of 1941. 

When General Franco reviewed the navy at Cartagena 
shortly after the end of the Civil War he said: “ A nought 
mast be added to the number of vessels in the Spanish 
Navy.” At the moment the strength of the Spanish Navy 
appears to consist of 6 cruisers, 19 destroyers, about a dozen 
large torpedo boats and possibly another dozen of a smaller 
type, 13 submarines, 5 minelayers and half a dozen gunboats. 

By all this expenditure and reorganisation of her armed 
forces Spain is preparing to play a prominent part in the 
Mediterranean and other zones. As General Franco said in 
his New Year speech of 1939: “ We have in our hands the 
entrance to the Mediterranean. It is impossible to leave out 
Spain when the Mediterranean is under discussion. We can- 
not be dissociated from this problem, and we cannot allow 
ourselves to be ignored; our geographical position would 
have to be altered before this would be possible. I will refuse 
to let us be bound by any action that may be taken in the 
Mediterranean without us.” 


Fuly 18th. 


The New Soviet 
Republics 


[By A CORRESPONDENT |] 


Tue three Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania— 
have lost their independence “ of their own free will.” The 
recently elected Parliaments of the three countries unani- 
mously approved a notion asking the Supreme Soviet 
Council of the U.S.S.R. to incorporate them in the Soviet 
Union. 

The act of giving up their independence was staged in 
all three countries on the same day and in the same way. 
When the Parliaments met, demonstrations of workers and 
peasants took place in the streets of Tallinn, Riga and 
Kaunas, and demands were put forward for the formation of 
a Soviet systern of government and for inclusion within 
the Soviet Union. The speeches delivered in all the three 
Parliaments by representatives of the workers, peasants, 
soldiers and intelligentsia were framed in nearly the same 
wording. All the speakers denounced the old regime and great 
hope was expressed in the future, when their countries would 
become integral parts of the U.S.S.R. The motions carried 
were everywhere framed in the same way, and the resolution 
asking for incorporation was passed unanimously in the 
three Parliaments of the Baltic States. 

The news of the three republics’ “wish” to join the 
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Soviet Union was prominently displayed in the Moscow daily 
press, and full accounts of the parliamentary sessions were 
given over all wave-lengths of the Russian radio. Special 
press correspondents of Pravda and Izvestia attended the 
historical session, and full and detailed accounts were given 
by the most prominent Russian journalists. The personal 
representative of Stalin attended the session of the Estonian 
Duma, and the hall was decorated with Estonian and Soviet 
flags. The passing of the resolution was celebrated as a day 
of great rejoicing; mass meetings and celebrations were staged 
in all towns and villages of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
The Estonian President, Constantin Pats, and the Latvian 
President, Ulmanis, have resigned office and handed over 
their duties to their newly elected Premiers, but the 
Lithuanian President, Smetana, was spared this ordeal, as he 
had already escaped four weeks previously from Lithuania 
to Germany, where he was interned as a political prisoner, 
The Supreme Soviet Council will be summoned on the 
first of August and will then consider the application for 
membership in the Soviet Union of the three small countries, 
In the meantime the process of sovietisation is going ahead, 
Banks, large industrial concerns, transport, and the land 
have been nationalised; the land is already being distributed 
to peasants, the limit for private land ownership being 30 
hectares. Workers’ councils and soviets are being set up 
everywhere, and the country is being quickly adapted to the 
new economic and political regime. There was no need to 
occupy the territories by Soviet troops, for the Red Army, 
Navy and Air Force had been stationed in all three of them 
since last September, and the process of introducing revolu- 
tionary communism by “ peaceful ”” means was consequently 
carried out under the watchful eye of the Soviet troops. 


Change in Russia’s Policy 


The incorporation of the Baltic States marks a new step 
in Russian policy towards her neighbours. It was as re- 
cently as last September that Russia signed pacts of mutual 
assistance with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania; and in all 
the treaties a special article was inserted which stipulated 
clearly that, in spite of the fact that Russia was to station 
troops and to receive air and naval bases in the countries, 
“this pact shall not affect in any way the sovereign rights 
of the contracting parties, and in particular their State 
organisation, economic and social systems and military 
measures.” Incorporation and sovietisation were not expected 
to follow so soon after these treaties; moreover, it is the first 
time that Stalin has brought “ alien ” peoples into the Soviet 
Union. 

By the incorporation of the three States, Russian territory 
is increased by Lithuania’s 22,959 square miles, Latvia’s 
20,056 square miles, and Estonia’s 18,353 square miles. 
Lithuania has a population of 2,879,070, Latvia one of 
1,994,500 and Estonia one of 1,134,000. The economic 
structure of all three States is mainly the same. Over 50 per 
cent. of their population is engaged in agriculture. Their 
land is thickly afforested and timber is their chief article of 
export. The co-operative system was largely developed, and 
wheat, oats and maize were mainly exported through farmers’ 
co-operative societies. These also exported a certain quantity 
of dairy products, England and Germany being the chief 
purchasers in recent years. 

All three countries formed similar democratic constitutions 
when they regained their independence after the last war. 
Their minorities, consisting of Germans, Russians, Poles and 
Jews, were fairly treated and enjoyed a national cultural 
autonomy. But the economic crisis of 1929-31 and the 
coming of Hitler to power caused political ferment, and the 
free democratic institutions were replaced by semi 
dictatorships, which were headed in Estonia by Constantin 
Pats, in Latvia by Ulmanis and in Lithuania by the govern- 
ing group around the President, Smetana. The totalitarian 
system in the Baltic countries was neither based on the 
Nazi nor on the Fascist model. It was a system of its own, 
in which the people were governed authoritatively and some 
democratic institutions were preserved. 


Russian Gains and German Losses 


Russia’s economic gains by the incorporation are rather 
small, especially as the main exports of these States are the 
same as those exported from Soviet Russia (timber, flax; 
wheat, etc.). Politically, however, she has now managed fully 
to establish her superiority on the Eastern Baltic and has 
added to her northern coastline another 800 miles with 
several very important bases. The buffer States between Gef- 
many and Russia, which constituted the weak spot in Russian 
defence, are now in Russian hands, and the Red Army will 
have a free hand in building fortifications. 
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It is interesting to note that the incorporation will affect 
Germany’s supplies in timber, wheat and dairy products and 
will also deprive Germany of good customers for different 
industrial products. All the foreign trade of these countries 
will now be controlled by the central Soviet authorities in 
Moscow, and Russia is a much more difficult client from the 
German point of view than the small Baltic States which had 
to trade under threats and political pressure from Germany. 


July 24th. 


Financing Canada’s 
War Ettort 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT | 


THE Federal Budget, submitted to the House of Commons 
on June 24th, amply confirmed fears that the Canadian 
people would be asked to shoulder a heavy additional burden 
of taxation to pay for their war effort. In the fiscal year 
1939-40, for which revenue was placed at $562 millions and 
expenditure at $681 millions, special war expenditures total- 
ling $118 millions had been responsible for a deficit of 
rather more than the same amount, which was more than 
double the deficit for the previous year, $51 millions. In- 
creased by this deficit the net national debt had risen to 
$4,2084 millions on March 31st; but when account is 
taken of active assets valued at $7573 millions, the net debt 
at the end of the last fiscal year was placed at $3,271 millions 
and the indirect liabilities at $1,0844 millions. 

For the fiscal year 1940-41 the Government has pared 
normal peacetime expenditure by $77 millions to $448 
millions and has appropriated $700 millions on war account, 
but the Minister gave warning that further commitments 
involving between $150 and $200 millions had been under- 
taken and more might become necessary. Against this he 
would only forecast on the basis of the existing tax struc- 
ture a total revenue of $650 millions, and therefore he faced 
a certain prospective deficit of $498 millions and probably 
one of $700 millions. He announced, therefore, a programme 
of new taxation, partly in the form of fresh levies and partly 
of increases of existing imposts, which is expected to yield 
$110 millions in the present fiscal year and $280 millions 
in a full year. And he intimated that when allowance was 
made for funds required to finance the repatriation of 
securities held in Britain, expected returns from the sale of 
War Savings Certificates and cash in hand, the Government 
would probably require to raise between $550 and $600 
millions by bond issues during the year. 


New Taxes 


The most notable innovation of the Budget is a national 
defence tax, which will materially broaden the basis of taxa- 
tion and bring within the scope of the Treasury’s direct net 
a large body of wage-earners and persons with small salaries 
who have hitherto escaped it. It is to be levied at a flat rate 
of 2 per cent. on the total income of single persons when it 
exceeds $600 and of married persons when it exceeds $1,200, 
while it is raised to 3 per cent. for single persons whose 
income exceeds $1,200. For each dependant there is an 
allowance of $8, and the tax, which will be deducted 
wherever possible at source, will become operative imme- 
diately. Another new levy, designed primarily for the pur- 
pose of conserving exchange, is a ware exchange tax of 10 per 
cent. on all imports except such as enter under the British 
Preierential tariff, and it is expected to produce $50 millions 
this year and $65 millions in a full year. Conservation of 
exchange and the release of productive capacity for war 
Purposes are the avowed motives behind a new motor tax, 
which replaces the present 5 per cent. levy; it will be levied 
on a graduated scale ranging from 10 per cent. on cars up 
to a value of $700 to 80 per cent. on cars valued over $1,200, 
and in effect it will constitute a ban upon the importation 
of high-priced cars. 

_ There has been a sharp upward revision of the personal 
income tax on all levels, and the present exemptions of 
$1,000 for single persons and $2,000 for married persons 
have been lowered to $750 and $1,000 respectively, The 
increases are particularly severe for the middle-income 
8roups; for incomes of $4,000, which now pay $84 in 
income tax, the joint burden of the income and the defence 
taxes will next year demand $355; for incomes of $8,000, 
$1,435 instead of $491; for incomes of $15,000, $3,890 
instead of $1,789; and for incomes of $25,000, $8,850 instead 
Of $4,775. The increases for very large incomes are propor- 
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tionately smaller, but a taxpayer with an income of $100,000 
will have his burden increased from $39,299 to $51,520 and, 
if he has an income of $250,000, from $139,242 to $156,870. 
When provincial income taxes are taken into account, 
Canadian taxpayers in certain provinces will henceforth, if 
they have large incomes, be paying income tax on as high 
a scale as British taxpayers at present; a married man with 
no dependants, living in British Columbia, will actually have 
to pay 14 per cent. more. 

The Excess Profits Tax has been readjusted, and one of 
the alternative plans, “ Option A,’ a graduated tax on the 
basis of capital employed in a business, has been withdrawn. 
Henceforward everybody must pay on “ Option B,” a plan 
which is applicable to profits in excess of those earned in a 
standard base period, 1936-39, and the rate on the excess is 
raised from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. A minimum rate of 
12 per cent. will be levied on all profits of a business before 
deducting income tax, and there will be set up a board of 
referees which will determine a standard of profits for new 
businesses or businesses depressed during the standard 
period. Sumptuary taxes are either increased or imposed for 
the first time upon a variety of luxury goods like cigarettes, 
cigars, tobacco, radios, phonographs, material used in soft 
drinks. 


Unsatisfactory Crop Report 


Until last week the news about the all-important western 
wheat crop was remarkably good, as it was thriving well under 
ideal growing conditions, warm but not too sunny weather 
and generous rains at intervals. But the latest western report 
of the Bureau of Statistics says that, owing to the cessation 
of the rainfall, there has lately been a serious deterioration 
of the crop over a substantial area, chiefly in Saskatchewan, 
and moisture is urgently needed. General business conditions 
remain satisfactory, with the flow of war orders from Ottawa 
increasing steadily. For the week ending June 15 the general 
economic index of the Bureau of Statistics was 104.3, com- 
pared with 103.1 for the previous week and 103.4 for the 
same week of 1939. The stock exchanges are still in a very 
depressed condition, and prices of seasoned stocks remain 
about their lowest level for many months, but the bond 
market has been relatively firm. 


Fuly 11th. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Completion of Exchange Control 


EN months after the outbreak of war, the machinery for 

controlling sterling exchange has now become a com- 
paratively simple, cohesive whole, designed to prevent the 
exodus of domestic capital and to ensure the fiow of export 
trade proceeds to the central exchange reserve of the 
authorities. Further details remain to be filled in; other 
countries have to be added to the number with which Pay- 
ments or Clearing agreements are already operated; and the 
remnants of the free sterling market have to be liquidated. 
But these disappearing vestiges of the old system do not 
affect the essential character of the new scheme, as it 
emerged from the Order in Council of July 17th. 

The first Order, of August 25th last year, contained only 
the elementary provisions essential to any exchange con- 
trol scheme. It required holders of gold and certain 
foreign currencies to offer them to the authorities, and forbade 
the conversion of sterling into foreign exchange without 
official permission. It required the listing of foreign securities 
held in this country. But control was far from rigid. It 
permitted a leakage of foreign exchange, which would other- 
wise have gone to replenish the country’s reserves, via the 
free market. That leakage tended to increase, despite official 
protestations that the volume of transactions in the “ free” 
market was of minor importance. Until last March, no 
attempt was made to ensure that the exchange proceeds of 
British exports were released to the Control, and even then 
the tightening-up was only applied to six commodities. ‘The 
importance of these partial steps in reinforcing the exchange 
control, however, was apparent from the slump of the pound 
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in the New York free market. To compel American and 
other importers of the commodities concerned to pay for them 
at the official rate meant a corresponding reduction in the 
demand for free sterling. But so long as the free market 
continued to be fed by an exodus of capital from this 
country, it offered a channel for the leakage of dollars from 
the control. Hence, it was decided on June 8th to block 
sterling securities held by non-resident investors, and further 
to require payment for all British exports to the United 
States and Switzerland in sterling obtained at the official 
rate or in dollars or Swiss francs. Foreign holdings of 
sterling—that is, the bank balances of non-residents held in 
this country—remained unattached, and are still unaffected 
by the latest measures. These are now the only loophole in 
the scheme of control, but in fact the system of Registered 
and Special accounts through which the bulk of our ex- 
change transactions must now pass deprives these free 
balances of real freedom, and limits or prevents their 
replenishment. Hence, they will constitute a narrowing gap 
through which exchange proceeds can escape the control. 

By the revised regulations, the fight against the exodus 
of capital has been waged in a much more offensive spirit 
by the authorities. Quite apart from the sterner penalties 
recently imposed for infringement of the regulations, they 
have been persistently strengthened to counter the subtler 
moves of the evader. The Order of November 23rd last made 
special provision for the strict control of the invoicing of 
exports from this country and increased the penalties for 
false declarations—thus stopping a loophole through the 
exchange control which Continental experience shows to 
have been one of the most fruitful devices of evasion. The 
latest regulations go further and expressly forbid various 
forms of evasion and export of capital by way of “ com- 
pensation,” of which the simplest and most familiar example 
is the payment by a resident of a non-resident’s debt in 
this country against the payment of foreign currency to a 
third party by the non-resident in his own country. This 
aspect of exchange control is now reasonably effective; the 
exchange account will lose very little foreign exchange by 
the illicit leakage of capital from this country. 

The main step towards more efficient exchange control 
under the latest Order, however, is the canalising of foreign 
exchange from sterling export trade—all the visible and most 
of the invisible—into the central reserve. The machinery is 
being provided by a chain of clearing and payments agree- 
ments which have been, or are being, arranged with all 
neutral countries which are now operating some form of 
exchange control, and by a less formal but equally effective 
type of clearing agreement with the two neutral countries 
which retain free exchanges, namely, the United States and 
Switzerland. Payments between the sterling area and the 
countries concerned are made through “Special” and 
“ Registered ” accounts maintained with London banks, and 
the total of such accounts opened under any one payments 
agreement—or under the agreement made with the United 
States banking system—will in fact be tantamount to a com- 
prehensive clearing account between that country and the 
sterling area. 

The use to which the funds in these “ Special ” or “ Regis- 
tered ” accounts may at present be put are strictly those of 
bilateral trade. When, therefore, the chain of agreements 15 
completed, the sterling exchange market will be subdivided 
into a number of watertight compartments. It will be the 
task of the authorities, in the light of the experience gained 
in working these accounts, and of the manner in which the 
balance of payments between the sterling area and each 
country concerned is running, subsequently to devise 4 
method by which the essential intercommunication of these 
various compartments can be achieved. Tentative attempts 
have already been made to introduce some element of mult- 
lateralism in the working of the “ Special ” accounts, but ex- 
perience has shown that this cannot be satisfactorily done 
by hard and fast agreements setting out specifically the pur- 
poses, other than those of strict bilateral trade, for which 
balances in the “Special” accounts may be used. The 
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balance of international payments, even in these days, is still 
too fluid a concept to lend itself to any rigid agreements. 
Hence, the ultimate task of linking these “ Special” and 
“Registered” accounts into an organic whole will demand 
more elastic methods. As a result of this departmentalisation, 
sterling is rapidly losing the homogeneity which is the hall- 
mark of a free currency. But this transition is no sudden de- 
yelopment introduced by the latest batch of regulations. It 
was inherent in the first distinction between “free” and 
official sterling and in the restrictions placed on the use of 
the latter from the moment exchange control was introduced 
at the outbreak of war. 

The completion of the chain of payments agreements or 
their equivalent is proceeding fast. The area covered by them 
includes such neutral countries as the United States, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Argentina, Brazil and Roumania. It includes 
the Dutch and Belgian colonial possessions and a consider- 
able part of the French Colonial Empire—though the posi- 
tion of the latter must for some time remain highly uncer- 
tain. New agreements are impending with Portugal and a 
number of South American republics. It may be hoped that 
before long all important neutrals will be brought within the 
fold, with the exception of Japan and Soviet Russia. In the 
case of Russia, the State monopoly of foreign trade creates 
certain specialised problems, but it also renders the conclu- 
sion of a clearing or payments agreement less urgent from 
the point of view of our exchange control. And there is, in 
any case, little likelihood of an exodus of capital to that 
country. 

When the chain of these agreements is completed, the 
“free” sterling market will rapidly disappear. It is fed to- 
day solely by the residual non-resident balances—mainly 
American—and by part of the proceeds of trade between 
the sterling area and countries with which no “ Special” or 
“Registered ” accounts are at present operated. The strict 
limitations placed on the use of such “ free” sterling makes 
its description something of a misnomer. For example, ster- 
ling balances held on American account when the new 
Registered account arrangements came into force may be 
used for three main purposes—for all payments in the ster- 
ling area other than for exports, for settling any sterling debt 
in any part of the world, provided it was outstanding be- 
fore July 18th last, and for transfer to residents in any 
country with which the British Government have no special 
arrangement precluding such receipts of “ free” sterling. The 
uses to which “free” sterling may be put are sufficiently 
diversified and important to ensure that the limited available 
supplies will be fairly quickly absorbed, and the process of 
elimination will be hastened as more countries come into the 
fold of payments agreements. The incentive to negotiate 
such agreements has now been considerably strengthened by 
the disappearance of the last organised market in free sterling 
in New York. 

Another aspect of exchange control on which curiously 
little attention has been focussed is concerned not with the 
efficiency with which it functions in detail or with the 
“watertightness ” of the whole, but with the terms of trade 
which the system establishes between the sterling area and 
the rest of the world. The German example has very clearly 
shown the importance of the choice of the rate of exchange 
between the two currencies involved in a clearing or compen- 
sation agreement as a factor in the machinery of exchange 
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control. The set of exchange rates applied to the payments 
and clearing agreements made by this country has been 
based on the official rates for the currencies concerned, at 
the time the agreements were signed. The range of quota- 
tions was not a matter of deliberate calculation or choice, 
but resulted from the general adjustment of exchange rates 
to the depreciation of sterling in terms of dollars on the 
outbreak of war. This~depreciation in the rate from $4.68 
to the official rate of $4.03 was made ad hoc, and the rate 
then chosen could be justified as representing an approach to 
the real value of the pound if it had been governed only 
by normal transactions. But it almost certainly did not con- 
template all the changes which would arise under a war 
economy. It was a relic of a free market, of the days of 
an under-employed economy, of a time when competitive 
prices were the limiting factor on our ability to sell 
abroad. 

Hence the sudden move from 4.68 to 4.03—viewed in re- 
trospect—might be interpreted as an exaggerated reaction to 
the fear of an over-valued pound which had pursued the 
authorities during the preceding years of the gold outflow. 
And if $4.03 represented the equilibrium rate for the pound, 
the consequent changes in other foreign exchanges put 
sterling out of alignment with many other currencies. Peace- 
time arguments against an over-valued pound, however, 
have long ceased to apply. The limiting factor on our ability 
to export is no longer the price we quote, but the material 
and labour we can spare. The advantages of an under-valued 
currency have disappeared and instead its disadvantages have 
emerged. In basing the new set of official clearing rates on 
the level to which sterling was allowed to drop at the out- 
break of the war, there is, in the changed circumstances of 
the war, a real risk that the entire sterling area may be penal- 
ised for the advantage of the rest of the world. We have 
arbitrarily shifted the terms of international trade against 
ourselves at a time when war purchases would, in any case, 
have forced us to run our international trading accouyts et 
a deficit. Admittedly the element of under-valuation of 
sterling embodied in the structure of the new payments and 
clearing agreements may be small, but it is evident now that 
more foresight could have been applied in visualising the 
conditions which would obtain in a new era of exchange 
control when the official rates were first fixed. By sounding 
the death knell of the “ free” sterling market, however, we 
have improved the terms on which that portion of our trade 
that was formerly financed in the free market will now be 
conducted. 

The past record of exchange control, however, is not the 
brightest chapter in administrative history. Months have 
been wasted, and valuable exchange resources dissipated, be- 
cause the authorities attempted to disarm criticism by insist- 
ing that all was well. The emergence of exchange control as 
an effective and complete instrument must be hailed with 
relief. But if these full steps could not have been taken in the 
first instance, a readiness to react more quickly to proved 
cases of evasion, and a willingness to pay attention to the 
realities of the situation rather than to purely verbal dogmas 
such as “ London’s prestige as an international market ” (as 
if that could be dissociated from victory) would have con- 
vinced the world that British exchange control meant busi- 
ness. Fortunately, the world knows that now, after ten 
leisurely months. 


Finance and Banking 


The Free Sterling Rate 


The exchange markets are rapidly settling down to the 
new conditions introduced by the Order in Council of July 
18th. New York has this week been quoting the official rate 
for sterling and in addition a rate for “free” sterling. The 
latter has fluctuated rather widely, but its movements have 

nN an indication of the further narrowing of the market 
rather than a reflection of the volume of business passing. 
Towards the end of last week it strengthened from 3.74 to 
3.91, then fell over the first days of this week to 3.79, re- 
covering later to 3.85. The supply of free sterling in the 
New York market is now at its peak. As it cannot be re- 
Plenished, though the potential demand for it will continue 
unabated as long as the present regulations are in force, it 
Must be expected that the undertone of the market will be 
strong. In fact, forces will be at work to narrow the gap 

tween the official and “free” rates. As long as that gap 
femains appreciable, the demand for sterling from the United 
States to make payments to this country, other than for 
§00ds purchased in the sterling area, will obviously be 


diverted wholly to the “ free ” market. After a short period of 
unsettlement, due to the inevitable uncertainties and compli- 
cations raised by the new regulations, it may therefore be 
expected that “ free” sterling will make a steady recovery. 


« 
As the market for “ free” sterling in New York is now 
divorced from the corresponding markets in all countries 
with which the United Kingdom has made Special or Regis- 
tered Account agreements, the way is open for an interesting 
divergence in the rates quoted for “ free ” sterling in, say, the 
United States and Switzerland. These anomalies have already 
occurred, the rate in New York commanding a small premium 
on that quoted in the Swiss markets. Since direct arbitrage 
in “free” sterling between Switzerland and the United 
States is no longer allowed—or indeed possible—such diver- 
gence may continue and even be accentuated. There is one 
factor, however, which must tend to bring the rates together, 
namely, the fact that under existing regulations the “ free ” 
sterling balances of both American and Swiss nationals and 
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institutions may be used to make payments to countries with 
which the United Kingdom has arranged no Special or 
Registered account facilities. In so far as such centres as 
Lisbon or Shanghai need.“ free” sterling, they will naturally 
tend to buy in the cheapest market, and this will help to 
equalise the rates in the available alternative markets. 


* * * 


One Rupee Notes 


The Government of India issued an Ordinance on 
Wednesday providing for the early issue of one rupee notes. 
This decision follows a marked expansion in the demand 
for currency in India in recent months. Part of this demand 
is no doubt the counterpart of more active trade and higher 
commodity prices. But recently the demand has been mainly 
due to the hoarding of silver rupee coins. The well-estab- 
lished tradition by which the Indian turn§ to silver in times 
of political uncertainty and danger is being followed at the 
moment. The larger operator has been buying silver bullion, 
the smaller has been seeking safety in coins. Largely as a 
result of such hoarding, the rupee coin reserve of the Reserve 
Bank has fallen since May 10th last—when apprehension 
began to be awakened by the German attack on the Low 
Countries—from Rs. 50,70,00,000 to Rs. 29,21,00,000 on July 
19th. This stock of coin could in time be replenished from 
the large stocks of silver bullion held by the Government 
of India, but the capacity of the Indian mints is small. 
Moreover, there are strong arguments against allowing so 
considerable a depletion of the silver stocks of the Indian 
authorities as to necessitate their replenishment from the 
United States—a course which would involve the expendi- 
ture of dollars. 


* 


The issue of one rupee notes had its precedent in the last 
war. They were issued in 1917, when the soaring price of 
silver led to considerable hoarding of silver coins. The issue 
proved a much greater success than many sceptics at the 
time expected. There were occasional complaints from up- 
country districts during the initial phases of their circulation 
that the notes were changing at a discount on silver rupees, 
but this evidence of distrust soon disappeared. None the less, 
the Indian authorities must have reached their recent deci- 
sion to reissue notes of such small denomination with a 
certain amount of reluctance. Climatic and social conditions 
in India are apt to make paper a far from ideal medium of 
circulation, except for notes of comparatively large de- 
nomination, which do not reach the masses of the people. 
One great disadvantage of paper money in India is that, in 
its hoarded state, it becomes all too easily a prey to the 
ubiquitous white ants. If therefore the demand for currency 
continues to expand, it might be worth the attention of the 
Indian authorities to consider an alternative plan to the 
issue of smaller paper money, namely, the reduction in the 
silver content of the rupee coin. Experiments in this direc- 
tion have already been made with the small 4 anna coin. 
If need be, this could be applied to the whole range of silver 
coinage in India. 


* * * 


** Patchy ’’ Money Conditions 


Until Thursday of this week conditions in the short- 
loan market continued to be barely comfortable. There was 
enough money to go round, but no sign of the abundance 
that was evident up to a fortnight ago. The factors at work 
in this contraction of the supply of loanable funds were in 
the main the heavy flow of revenue to the Exchequer and the 
scarcity of maturities in the hands of the banks. Tax pay- 
ments are now at a seasonal peak, while the scarcity of 
maturities is probably due to the official purchases of July 
bills from the clearing banks during the closing days of 
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June. These substantial operations designed to help the 
market over the half-year stile evidently extended into longer 
maturities than are now normally traded between the authorj- 
ties and the banks. By Wednesday evening, however, the 
heavy flow of Government expenditure had largely remedied 
the scarcity of cash among the banks. This is reflected in 
the Bank return. Bankers’ deposits are higher than last week 
by £24,791,000 at £103,957,000, while public deposits have 
fallen correspondingly by £25,771,000. A factor, which has 
been making for rather “ patchy” conditions in the money 
market, has been the movements of funds caused by the 
reduction in the maximum rate of deposit to 1 per cent, 
This reduction has principally affected those institutions 
which applied the higher “ country deposit” rate to a com- 
paratively important part of their deposits, As these fixed 
deposits fall due and have to be renewed at the much lower 
maximum of 1 per cent., a considerable number of the 
depositors in question are withdrawing their money and 
finding more remunerative employment for their funds else- 
where—probably in Government loans. The general aim of 
the authorities in limiting the deposit rate is thus being 
served. The immediate effect of such withdrawals has, how- 
ever, been to cause some persistent calling of funds from the 
market by the banks affected. As a result of these uneven 
credit conditions non-clearing lenders were able to obtain 
the clearing bank rate of 1 per cent. for their money until 
Wednesday of this week. Thereafter, however, the position 
eased appreciably, and by Thursday all the clearing banks 
had again become buyers of bills. 


* * . 
Insurance Companies and Taxation 


The serious problem for insurance offices of obtaining 
a satisfactory net income from investments when gross in- 
terest returns are falling and the standard rate of income tax 
is rising steeply, has been recognised in this week’s Budget. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to retain the 
standard rate of 7s. 6d. in the £ on the interest income of 
life assurance funds. This concession will at least arrest the 
decline in net interest earnings, so far as it is due to a rise 
in the standard rate of income tax. But it has been em- 
phasised in these columns that the net rate for new insurance 
fund investment yielding say, 3 per cent. gross, is only 
2.1 per cent. when allowance is made for the offices’ tax 
liability on the basis of a standard rate of 7s. 6d. The Chan- 
cellor proposes to recoup the concession to the offices by 
pegging the relief given to the taxpayer in respect of life 
assurance premiums at last year’s rate—that is, in general, 
3s. 6d. in the £. The size of this relief has always been a 
material factor in encouraging new life assurance business, 
and hitherto it has marched in step with the standard rate 
of income tax. The fact that it has now been stabilised will 
not be regarded calamitously by the life offices in present 
circumstances, for, generally speaking, they are not anxious 
to increase their business at a time when interest earnings 
are so low, and future mortality experience so uncertain. 

* * * 

Standard Bank of South Africa 


A satisfactory account of economic conditions in the 
Union of South Africa was given in the chairman’s speech 
at the annual general meeting of the Standard Bank. It had 
been feared that farming might suffer badly from the can- 
cellation of the Payments Agreement with Germany, who 
had arranged to take farm products from the Union to the 
value of over £5 millions; but arrangements were made by 
the Government, in conjunction with the British Govern- 
ment, to dispose of the produce, notably wool, in an orderly 
fashion, and sales have been satisfactory. The Bank itself 
has had another good year, and though profits were slightly 
lower at £563,860, the dividend and bonus have been main- 
tained at 12 per cent. and 2 per cent. respectively. 


Investment 


Budget Reactions 


It would be unfair to impute to the market a feeling 
of selfish relief at the lightness of Sir Kingsley Wood’s first 
Budget. That might seem a plausible inference from the 
behaviour of prices on Wednesday and Thursday. But, in 
point of fact, had the Budget been “bad” in the narrow 
market sense and “ good” in the wider sense, the probable 
reaction would have been little different. Once it knows the 
facts, good or bad, the Stock Exchange invariably rallies. It 
would have rallied no less if the Budget had contained the 


stringent proposals which members fully recognise to be 
necessary. It was significant, for example, that gilt-edged 
failed to make any further progress on Thursday; any feel- 
ing of relief that the standard rate of tax had been raised 
only to 8s. 6d.—against the widely expected 10s.—soon 
evaporated. But the gains among the vulnerable industrials 
were more consistent. Tobacco shares welcomed the Chan- 
cellor’s references to the high level of consumption, and a 
penny on the pint was regarded as a modest impost by the 
(Continued on page 127) 
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(Continued from page 126) 
brewery share market. Yet the most spectacular—and least 
explicable—response came from store shares. Confronted by 


| 


| | 
| | Change 
| June July | July | July | July July | July | July | since 
| 26 | 8 17 | 19 | 22 | “23 | 24 | 25 | July 
| | } 19 
| | 
Bass ry 97/9 |104/3 |103/6 |101/3 |101/3 /101/3 |101/3 |101/— |—0/3 
Distillers - | 48/— | 58/— | 53/— | 54/— | 54/9 | 54/9 | 56/— | 55/6 |+1/6 
Guinness... 47/— | 63/6 | 55/— | 55/— | 55/- | 55/6 | 58/— | 63/112}+8/112 
Watney ... | 31/6 | 42/- | 41/3 41/3 | 40/6 | 40/6 | 40/6 | 41/- 0/3 
| | | | | | | 
Te Ens cases | 55/712] 66/3 | 63/9 | 62/6 | 63/110) 63/9 | 66/3 | 71/3 1+ 8/9 
Imps. 73/9 | 85/712) 83/112; 80/712/81/1012} 83/9 | 87/6 | 90/— |+9/4lo 
| | | | | 
Harrods ... 27/6 | 28/- 28/- 27/9 27/9 27/6 27/- 27/- |—0/9 
Mks. & Spr. | 25/6 1/3 31/3 | 30/6 30/9 30/9 31/6 | 33/3 |+2/9 
Woolworths | 39/— | 49/- | 48/6x) 48/6x| 49/- | 49/- | 50/- | 53/- |+4/6 
F.N ord. | 
share index | 49°4 | 58:7 | 57-4 | 56°8 | 56°8 | 57-0 | 57:7 | 58-8 2:0 


a Purchase Tax whose teeth had been sharpened rather than 
drawn, these issues, led by Woolworth and Marks and 
Spencer, gained considerable ground. The most spectacular 
movements in Budget week, however, have been far removed 
from the fiscal arena, Home rail stocks, from the most 
marginal of the equities to the most respectable prior 
charges, have gained ground consistently, in hopeful antici- 
pation of Friday’s dividend announcements, which were pub- 
lished after this issue had gone to press. But home rails 
are a law unto themselves. The conclusion at the end of 
Budget week is that Sir Kingsley Wood’s nerveless arith- 
metic solves no fiscal problems, and provides no investment 
pointer, save that of heavier taxation to follow. That factor 
of uncertainty will probably assert itself very soon. And 
while the lively possibilities of inflationary finance which the 
Budget opens up cannot assist equities to any appreciable 
extent, they may increase the responsibilities of the authori- 
ties in their task of preserving the integrity of gilt-edged. 
Marketwise, Sir Kingsley Wood’s first Budget seems destined 
merely to go down to history as one which raised the 
“ grossing-up ” factor from 1.6 to 1.74. That is not a signal 
achievement. 


Dealings in Dollar Stocks 


The present intention of the authorities (as we showed 
in a Note on page 95 of last week’s issue of The Economist) 
is to allow the resumption of dealings in those dollar stocks 
which have been taken over and shipped by the authorities 
to Canada, in exchange for certificates of the United King- 
dom Security Deposit. It is not, however, intended to permit 
sales of these stocks for a resident in this country to another 
resident. Hence, since the dollar securities will only be trans- 
ferable to non-residents it will still be impossible to resume 
any general market dealings in such issues in this country. 
If the holder of dollar securities wishes to realise his stocks, 
and they happen still to be in this country, his only oppor- 
tunity for doing so, apparently, is to arrange for their trans- 
mission abroad, or to the authorities in Canada, and then to 
attempt to find a foreign buyer for them. Obviously, this pro- 
cedure, and the lack of effective dealings, may impose some 
hardship on holders who still retain dollar securities in this 
country—those, in short, whose holdings were not already 
deposited with their bankers before the authorities moved 
them with such silence and efficiency, and such doubtful 
legality, to Canada. No serious complaint can be made, in 
the circumstances, to the authorities’ action in making away 
with the investor’s securities, nor with the banks who put 
public obligation before their customers’ instruction. It 
may be asked, however, if the obstacles to resuming 
dealings in dollar stocks between residents in this 
country are really insuperable. As a first step, it is surely 
desirable to transfer all remaining documents of title to 
Canada without delay. That could be done by Order or 
even by appeal to their holders. Complete and not partial 
transmission of the securities to Canada is really required. 
That done, there should be no administrative difficulty in 
issuing deposit receipts as counterpart to such securities to 
holders in this country, and no reason why dealings in such 
receipts should not be permitted. The present situation has 
too many loose ends to be satisfactory either to the authori- 
tles or to investors. 
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Economy in the Official Lists 


The deletion of certain companies from the Stock Ex- 
change Official and Supplementary Lists would, in normal 
times, have ugly implications. But the decision of the Stock 
Exchange Committee to reduce the size of the lists to econo- 
mise paper accounts for the wartime disappearance of secu- 
rities in which dealings are infrequent. The measure is tem- 
porary, and in no way affects the standing of any withdrawn 
security. Moreover, such securities will be kept before the 
public eye by mention in a “stop press” column in the 
lists, by the posting of notices in the Settling Room and by 
the issue of a fortnightly supplement. The curtailed list will 
be kept more representative of active security prices, and 
will require less paper. But the fullest information regard- 
ing all securities dealt in on the London market will con- 
tinue to be available in alternative form. 


* * * 


Imperial Tobacco Interim 


The directors of Imperial Tobacco were doubtless pre- 
pared for the possibility of increased income tax and tobacco 
duty when they announced the maintenance of the 74 per 
cent., tax free, interim dividend before the Chancellor’s 
Budget Speech. This traditional distribution, of course, 
carries no guarantee that last year’s total payment of 23 per 
cent., tax free—against 25 per cent. in the preceding three 
years—will also be maintained. In fact, the company is 
severely affected by both direct and indirect taxation. The 
announcement of a further 2s. per Ib. in the duty on tobacco 
raises the basic duty per lb. to 19s. 6d. against 9s. 6d. in 
April, 1939. The company has already announced that the 
increase will be passed on to the public to the extent of a 
rise of 4d. per packet of 10 and of 14d. per ounce. That the 
demand for tobacco is insistent was shown by Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s statement that so far consumption has stood up well 
to higher taxation. But will it always remain proof against 
ever-increasing duties? The company will also be called 
upon to make up the substantial increase in the cost of a 
tax-free dividend with the standard rate at 8s. 6d. in the £. 
The gross cost of the 74 per cent., tax free, interim dividend 
would be raised from £3,880,000, when the income tax stood 
at 5s. 6d. in the £, to £4,900,000. It seems unlikely that 
the company will choose to exceed last year’s net cash distri- 
bution of £8,639,501, which at the higher rate of tax now 
prevailing is equivalent to little more than 20 per cent., tax 
free. But the market reacted optimistically to the dividend 
and Budget announcements and the ordinary shares rose by 
8s. 14d. in two days to £4 10s. At this level, they yield 
approximately £5 2s. 3d. per cent., tax free, on last year’s 
dividend. 


* * * 


Rising Rubber Profits 


At the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java meeting, Mr 
W. H. Daukes summed up the influence of the war on 
rubber company earnings as a combination of substantially 
advanced prices and severely increased freight and insurance 
charges. The accounts of five leading companies, analysed 
in the table below, show that, as in the case of earlier re- 


| | 
| Ba = 

Cita | Pelee Estate Earned for | 

—_ “* | Profit Ordinary | 

| | 

| | 


| Ord. Shares(£1) 
ah peepee 


Company 
Price | Yield 


Years to 1,000 d. | £ £ | % | o b | 
March 31st | Ibs. | per lb.| | | 
Bukit Rajah— | | | | | 


FOR acisesoses 11,464] ... |22,648118,846 5-9) 5 |) 
HOOP c. cccccsse 1,040 |... | 15,383] 11,916, 3-8 3 |$ s/o | 9-1 
SU ixcosecsct |1,112 |10°0 | 20,662 16,353) 5-4 4 |) 
| | } 
Laras (Sumatra) | | | 
1938 ...... .. | 3,638 | 8-13 | 59,168) Nil | Nil | Nil |) 
1939 .......... | 2,621 | 8°18 | 34,693} Nil | Nil | Nil | >} -/4lot| 13-3 
eee 3,325 /10-O1t| 88,581| 6,675| 2 2i2| J | 
Pelmadulla*..... | | 
OE ccssenses | 661 | 8-94 | 44,164) 26,556) 22 17°5 |) 
Rc: | 650 | 7-56 | 26,496] 12,809} 9-9] 10 Tm 9I| 8-9 
Bs ccccenss | 624 |10-18 | 43,978) 20,665, 16-0 | 15 
| | 
Java Para*— | 
1937 ...cce0- | 1,249] ... | 32,071) 29,729] 19-9 | 15 
SOR cscs | O08 | | 14,053) 11,279} 7-4 614] }12/6l| 10:0 
| | 614} 








1939 wesecevee | 929 | ... | 15,400) 11,233) 7: 
' 


Bukit Mertajam 








Se ccanees 4,427 | 7-93 | 56,339\ 43,130, 10-1} 6 |) 
ee 3,805 |... 39,177| 27,174 6-3 | 4 yf? l1llgt | 12-4 
a 3,823 | 90,085) 56,324 11-7 12 | 

* Years to December 3lst. + 2s. stock. || Ex dividend. +¢ London price ; 


Eastern price, 866d. 
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ports discussed in The Economist of May 4th and June 8th, 
this combination has resulted in a general improvement in 
earnings last year. In many cases, higher crop yields have 
combined with improved prices to raise estate revenue. 
The most striking improvement in earnings is that realised 
by Laras (Sumatra), whose equity earnings amount to 
£6,675, or 2.6 per cent., the first surplus since 1939-40. 
Thanks to a crop yield of 3,325,000 lb., against 2,621,000 
Ib., and a price of 10.01d. per lb., the highest in the decade, 
estate profit amounted to £88,581, against £34,693, and the 
board has declared a 24 per cent. dividend. Fava Para is an 
exceptional case, for the company earned less than half the 
£32,071 realised in 1937. The dividend is unchanged at 6} 
per cent., compared with the 15 per cent. paid in that year. 
Good results are shown by Bukit Rajah and Pelmadulla, 
although the latter company’s crop at 624,000 Ib., against 
650,000 Ib., is the lowest since 1936. Bukit Rajah’s equity 
earnings amount to £16,353, against £11,916, and the divi- 
dend is raised from 3 to 4 per cent. Pelmadulla has increased 
the dividend from 10 to 15 per cent., and its estate profit 
of £43,978 falls short of the 1937 earnings by only £186. 
Taxation provision has been increased from £9,190 to 
£17,526, but the higher dividend is covered by earnings of 
16.0 per cent. The increase in the Bukit Mertajam dividend 
from 4 to 12 per cent., double the amount paid in 1937-38, 
is based on a very substantial increase in estate profit from 
£39,177 to £90,085. The 12 per cent. dividend is not com- 
pletely covered by equity earnings of £56,324, representing a 
rate of 11.7 per cent. The recent dullness of rubber shares is 
reflected in yields in excess of 9 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares of almost all these companies, which suggests that the 
market has some doubt regarding the present high level of 
rubber prices and output. 


THE STOCK 


enced by those securities most directly 





Distillers in Wartime 


Lord Forteviot’s speech, at the Distillers’ annual meeting 
last week, provided a frank and encouraging account of the 
company’s adaptation to war conditions. The chairman 
pointed out that the company was handicapped during 
1939-40 by restriction in both production and sales. Produc- 
tion of distilleries is now limited by Government order to one- 
third of the amount produced in the year ending September 
30, 1939, a measure which necessarily reduces the size of the 
company’s stocks. Sales, in the home market, have been 
sharply reduced by the increase in taxation from 72s. 6d. to 
97s. 6d. per proof gallon. In the interests of maintaining 
stocks, home customers have been rationed, but, so far, the 
company has not extended this policy to overseas markets, 
In developing the United States market, the Distillers Com- 
pany is making an important contribution to the country’s 
dollar reserves and hence to its war effort. Fortunately, the 
company’s large stocks will insulate it for some time to come 
from the effect of restricted output. On the question of aerial 
bombardment, Lord Forteviot showed that property and 
stocks are widely distributed and fully insured against war 
risks. Subsidiary companies enjoyed a satisfactory year. The 
demand for industrial alcohol increased up to the outbreak 
of war, when the company’s factories passed under direct 
Government control. Sales of yeast increased, thanks to the 
elimination of foreign competition and, in the building 
materials section, public demand has replaced the demand for 
private construction. Clearly, the company’s most serious 
difficulties lie in the production and sale of whisky, but the 
existence of considerable stocks and an accessible market 
in the United States provide both a source of revenue and 
the opportunity to make a valuable contribution to the war 
effort. 


EXCHANGES 


by the absence of an increase in the price 





London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE major influence on Stock Exchange 
dealings this week has been the Chancel- 
lor’s Budget speech on Tuesday. On the 
first two days all sections except Home 
Rails stagnated. In the home rail market 
active buying was based on hopes of good 
interim announcements. After the Budget 
speech, the gilt-edged and industrial mar- 
kets revived and gains were general, 
though business remained on a small scale. 


* 


At the beginning of the week, move- 
ments were irregular in the gilt-edged 
market, and both 4 per cent. Consols and 
24 per cent. Conversion lost 4 on Mon- 
day. Sentiment hardened towards Tues- 
day’s close, and in midweek a firm invest- 
ment demand, based on relief that Budget 
proposals were relatively mild, led to a 
general advance in prices. Conversion 24 
gained 4 and War Loan 32, while many 
other gains were of the order of 4. Thurs- 
day’s dealings were rather chequered, and 
some slight declines were recorded. 


* 


The foreign bond market has been dull 
throughout, and showed no response to 
the Budget speech. Far Eastern issues, 
which were weak on Monday, hardened 
later, and China 44s of 1898 gained 1 
point on Wednesday. Some optimistic pur- 
chases of Brazilians were inspired by hopes 
of a better commercial position in South 
America resulting from the Pan-American 
Conference. 

* 


Striking rises in home rail stocks at the 
beginning of the week were inspired by 
dividend hopes. On Monday, leading gains 
were 3 points for Great Western ordinary 
and L.N.E.R. 4 per cent. second guaran- 
teed, 44 points for L.N.E.R. first prefer- 
ence and 5 points for L.M.S. 4 per cent. 
preference of 1923. The market became 
less firm owing to profit-taking, but a 
general advance was resumed on Thurs- 
day. 

* 

In the industrial market, the major price 

movements of the week have been experi- 


affected by the Budget. Before the Chan- 
cellor’s speech, breweries and tobacco 
shares were on offer, and transactions in 
other sections were irregular and _ re- 
stricted. In particular, Courtaulds and 
Tate and Lyle lost ground. On Wed- 
nesday, breweries and tobacco shares were 
in demand. Guinness, Distillers, Imperial 
Tobacco, “B.A.T.s” and Carreras all 
showed good gains and in the stores section 
Marks and Spencer and Woolworths 
attracted support. The iron and steel sec- 
tion continued to move uncertainly, but 
a number of leading issues improved a few 
points, including Guest Keen, Stewarts and 
Lloyds deferred and John Brown. Electri- 
cal equipment shares were well supported 
throughout the week. 


* 


The Kaffir market has been encouraged 
by local investment demand, and though 
turnover has remained small, shortage of 
stock induced several rises in price. Lead- 
ing companies whose securities have been 
in demand are “ Sallies,’ Sub Nigel, 
Crown Mines and East Geduld. Some at- 
tention has also been paid to developing 
mines, where West Wits. was marked out 
for support, and among the financial com- 
panies Johnnies have hardened. The 
rubber market remained frozen and trans- 
actions were again negligible. Anglo- 
Dutch gave way slightly on Monday, but 
price changes were few. Later in the week 
some demand developed for tea shares. 
The oil market was depressed by Budget 
fears and by the international situation at 
the beginning of the week, but, relieved 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


| 
| Approx. | Security Indices 
Total Corres. 
1940 Bargains Day 


in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 


List shares* | Int.t 

July 19 ... 2,822 | 4,495 56-8 119-6 
bo ae cee 3,237 5,650 56-8 119-6 
» 2 co 2,310 4,850 57-0 119-7 
=» 2e we 2,500 4,845 57-7 119 8 
- a 2,682 5,700 58-8 119-8 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. +1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26) 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126-5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


of petrol, sentiment hardened on Wednes- 
day when Shell issues, Burmah Oil and 
Anglo-Iranian improved. 


New York 


MARKETS showed no surprise at the news 
of Mr Roosevelt’s nomination for a third 
term, nor did the speeches of Hitler or 
Lord Halifax have any effect on prices. 
The previous stagnation continued, and 
turnover reached the lowest level for 
several years in mid-week. Prices have 
moved narrowly, and the undertone of 
most sections has been weak. It is ex- 
pected that Wall Street sentiment will 
show little change as long as the present 
lull in European war activity continues. 
Steel shares were depressed by reports of 
a fall in the price of scrap, and rail stocks 
fell on poor car-loading figures. Aircraft 
and motor issues remained firm. The Iron 
Age reports an increase in steel mill 
activity to 89 per cent. of capacity, against 
874 per cent. for the past two weeks. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—July 18, 220,000; 
July 19, 260,000 ; July 20, 110,000; 
July 22, 230,000 ; July 23, 250,000; 
July 24, 200,000. 


Close Close Close Close 


July July July July 
7 @«& 17, 4, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 


1. Railroads Celanese of A. 2814 2754 
Balt. & Ohio., 373 319 Chrysler ...... 6514 6355 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 2312 215g Curt. Wr.“A” 24  23l2 


Illinois Cent. Tio 7 * Eastman Kdk. 119 11873 
N.Y. Cent...... 117 123,/Gen. Elec. ... 315g 3114 
Northern Pac. 614 6 |Gen- Motors.. 4354 4314 
Pennsyl. Rl.... 197g 191g Glidden.. 125g 12 
Southern ...... 113¢ 105qmland Steel . 8112 81 


Int. Harvest . 43 43 


2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel ... 2312 2158 


Amer. Tel..... 16014 15915 Liggett Myers 98lo 97 
Amer. W’wks. 87g 83, Nat. Dairy ... 1334 14 
Pac. Light..... 4214 381 Nat. Distillers 20 2019 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 3634 36 Nat. Steel . 5754 584 


Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2734 2719 Proct.Gamble 6312 632 
United Gas .. 12 12 Sears Roebck. 7254 72 
Shell Union... 814 814 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac. . 8l2 8l2 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 3414 33 
Amer. Metal.. 1433, 14 (20th Cen. Fox 633 6 


Am. Roll. Ml. 11 1010|U.S. Steel .... 513g 50 

Am. Smelting 3512 3410 West’hse El... 9210 9414 
Anaconda ..... 191g 1819 Woolworth.... 33 3278 
BED ccssesses 175g 1710, Yngstn. Sheet 3212 3054 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Industry and Trade 


Mr Morrison and Scrap 


Mr Herbert Morrison has “ jumped in.” In a statement 
to the Press, issued on July 24th, the Minister of Supply 
announced that he had taken steps to eliminate certain defects 
jn the policy and administration of the iron and steel scrap 
control to which attention was drawn on page 21 of The 
Economist of July 6th. Thus, the National Federation of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Merchants, hitherto virtually the sole 
channel through which scrap reached the steelworks, had 
promised to facilitate the entry of new members, by the re- 
duction in the entrance fee, for example, and to put no un- 
reasonable obstacle in the way of increased membership. 
Further, Mr Morrison pointed out that Public Authorities 
were now free to sell their scrap direct to the steel works. He 
made it plain that he would “tolerate no obstacle of any 
kind, whether commercial or technical, to the free flow of 
scrap for the mills.” So far as the future supply of scrap is 
concerned, Mr Morrison said that arrangements would be 
made for the preparation of a comprehensive survey of all 
heavy scrap in the form of railings, derelict factories, pitheads 
and other obsolete structures, for the provision of additional 
labour for sorting, breaking and transporting scrap, and 
against any possible shortage of transport facilities. He 
omitted any reference to requisitioning, presumably because 
the response to the appeal for scrap has so far rendered this 
step unnecessary. 

* * * 


Beer and Tobacco 


The increase in the beer and tobacco duties which 
became effective on July 24th involves an average rise of 
a penny per pint in the retail price of the former and one 
of 14d. per ounce in that of the latter. The increased duty 
on beer is expected to yield about £7,500,000 for the rest of 
this year and £13,000,000 in a full year, while that on tobacco 
is expected to bring in £6,000,000 in 1940-41 and 
£9,000,000 in a full year. The consumption of both beer and 
tobacco is reported to have risen since the outbreak of war, 
and, in view of the upward trend in wage rates and employ- 
ment, it is doubtful whether the increased duties will have 
much effect on sales. It appears, indeed, that Sir Kingsley 
Wood was actuated by revenue considerations rather than 
by the need for curtailing consumption. All the tobacco 
consumed in this country is imported, and the principal 
constituents of beer—apart from hops—are cereals and sugar. 
Consumption can only be effectively curtailed by the restric- 
tion of imported materials for manufacture. 


* * * 


The Rayon Industry and the War 


The cessation of supplies of wood-pulp from Scan- 
dinavia, though it has added to the difficulties of the rayon 
industry, has not proved as serious a handicap as might 
have been feared, since there were good stocks on hand at 
the outbreak of war and good supplies were being obtained 
from Canada. Though there are shortages of certain chemi- 
cals from time to time, which are likely to cause delays, 
it does not appear at present as though these will ever become 
sufficiently serious to cripple the industry. Great progress 
is being made in the use of staple fibre in this country, and 
im the worsted industry, in particular, it is being used, not 
as a substitute, but as a constituent in the production of 
a new textile having distinctive features of its own and 
offered at a very attractive price. Prices of rayon altogether, 
have, indeed, been kept as low as was commensurate with 
the increased cost of production. An increase of threepence 
Per pound in rayon prices to take effect in September has 
Just been announced, but coupled with this is the announce- 
ment that cheaper yarns are to be available for the export 
trade and a request that users will co-operate with pro- 
ducers through a Central Rayon Committee. 


* 


During the last three months there has been a complete 
change in the position of the industry. As the cut of 25 per 
Cent. in the home trade in cotton from last year’s level was 
accompanied by a corresponding cut in rayon, it is now 
eared that the later decision to cut cotton by 75 per cent. 
may foreshadow a cut of 75 per cent. in the home trade in 
rayon. As this industry has hitherto produced mainly for 


the home market, the prospect is viewed by rayon manufac- 
turers with anxiety. At the same time, however, they have 
clearly made great progress with the development of the ex- 
port trade. Aided by the considerable degree of vertical 
combination between yarn producers, weavers and dyers 
which had already been practised for some years, they made 
considerable progress during the first six months of the war 
and even the setback caused by the elimination of the Scan- 
dinavian and other European markets may prove only tem- 
porary, thanks to the very active co-operation between the 
producers and users of rayon, Actually, the elimination of 
these countries as sources of supply opens a very consider- 
able new field for exports. As nearly as can be estimated, 
in 1938 the countries of Continental Europe sold 18 million 
lb. of yarn and 11.7 million square yards of piece-goods 
in the American market, and 19 million lb. of yarn and 
30.4 million square yards of piece-goods in other markets 
outside Europe. This trade is now open to competition be- 
tween Great Britain and her principal rivals in the trade, 
Japan and the United States. Happily, the British rayon 
manufacturers seem very much alive to its importance. 


* * * 
Overseas Trade in June 


The decline in the value of overseas trade which began 
in May as a result of the German offensive continued in 
June. Total imports last month were valued at £90.8 
millions, against £105.6 millions in May and £110 millions 
in April, while domestic exports declined from £48.3 
millions in April to £45.5 millions in May and £36.2 
millions in June. Compared with May, the reduction in 
imports was most marked in dairy produce, oilseeds, oils 
and fats, paper-making materials and textile manufactures; 
the value of imports of wood and timber actually showed an 


| Change between 





1938 1939 | 1940 | 1939 and 1940 

Fune | £7000 | £7000 | £’000 £000 | % _ 

Total imports ............... | 76,540 | 82,173 | 90,779 |+ 8,606 |+10°5 
British exports .............. | 36,894 | 39,895 | 36,211 |\— 3,684 |— 9-2 
er 4,987 | 4,308 | 2,004 |— 2,304 |—53 ° 
Total exports ........-.... 41,881 | 44,203 | 38,215 |— 5,988 |—13-5 
Excessofimportsoverexports 34,659 | 37,970 | 52,564 |+ 14,594 |+J39°8 
‘Transhipments under bond 15,774 | 16,028 | 12,157 /— 1,568 |— 9-8 

Six Months ending June | | | 

"Total SBGTES ccccccccccccces | 469,658 | 447,788 | 612,527 14 164,740 36 8 
Britight GRPOEUS 200.22... 00000. 233,194 236,319 | 249,738 |+ 13,419 5-7 
SUID Sot eccscciianeneses 32,848 28,101 | 19,359 |— 8,742 31-1 
Total exports ...... ane 266,042 | 264,420 | 269,097 |+ 4,677 |+ 1°8 
Excessofimportsoverexports| 203,616 183,368 343,430 | + 160,062 | + 87-6 
Transhipments under bond | 15,774 | 16,028 | 12,157 | — 3,871 |—24-2 


increase. So far as domestic exports are concerned, there 
was a substantial fall in coal, iron and steel, textile manu- 
factures and chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours, Changes in 
the value of imports and exports compared with June, 1939, 
are shown in the accompanying table and on page 143. As 
the majority of the commodities hitherto obtained from 
Continental Europe can be obtained elsewhere and as alter- 
native markets can be secured for many of the products 
formerly sent to the Continent, our overseas trade is likely 
to show a recovery in coming months. 
* * * 


Home-Grown Timber 


In order to encourage the use of home-grown timber, 
changes have been made in the method of exercising control. 
Licences will still be necessary before timber can be acquired 
for consumption, but they are no longer necessary for the 
conversion of timber against customers’ orders or to those 
specifications which are required for the national war effort. 
The Control retains power to prevent the use of timber for 
non-essential purposes. The Direction, which came into force 
on July 17th, also allows merchants to acquire timber for 
resale to mines without a licence, but the mining companies 
still require a licence to obtain the timber. The onus of 
proving that the wood is necessary is, therefore, on the con- 
sumer, and merchants can lay in stocks of home-grown 
timber in anticipation of sales, thereby giving it some advan- 
tage in competition with foreign-grown timber which has 
to be obtained for a specific order. 
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Building Trade Holidays 


The cancellation by the Government of August Bank 
Holiday this year, coupled with the retention of the obliga- 
tion, where it exists, to pay overtime rates for work done 
on Bank Holiday, left the building trades in some doubt as 
to the position in respect of recognised local holidays. This 
has now been removed by an announcement of the National 


COMMODITY AND 


Tue general level of wholesale prices is 
lower than a weck ago. The most marked 
fall has been in all types of cotton, where 
market conditions have been quiet. The 
Cotton Board has negotiated a sale of over 
20 million yards of cambric, valued at 
about £500,000, to Java. The Rayon Pro- 
ducers’ Section of the Rayon and Silk 
Association has announced an increase of 
3d. per Ib. on rayon to come into force 
on September Ist. Cheaper yarns will 
be made for use in export orders. The 
prices of quicksilver and rubber have ad- 
vanced, but those of hides and leather are 
lower. Moody’s index of the prices of 
staple commodities in the United States 
declined from 155.7 (December 31, 
1931 = 100) on July 17th to 152.9 on 
July 24th. 


* 


Cotton (Manchester).—There has 
been a little more inquiry, but there has 
been difficulty in arranging the terms 
of fresh contracts, and the amount of busi- 
ness done has not improved. Raw cotton 
prices have been rather easier owing to the 
jimited trade support from spinners and 
the absence of speculative interest. Con- 
sumption in Lancashire is declining owing 
to the return to the normal 48-hour week 
in the mills. In addition to the absence of 
fresh buying in the yarn market, spinners 
have complained of difficulties in obtain- 
ing delivery instructions. Controlled prices 
are now fixed with reference to October 
futures, instead of to July as at present. 
Spinners of coarse American counts and 
certain Egyptian qualities remain busy on 
Government work, but there is little com- 
mercial demand. Inquiry for cloth has 
improved slightly, particularly from 
Empire and South American countries. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
Week ended 


Variety July 12,\July 19, July 21,\July 19 
(7000 bales) ("1940") 1940 1939 | 1940 


From Aug. | to 





American ...... | (39-3 | S1-7 985 | 1,502 
Brazilian ......... | 6-7 6°2 316 272 
Peruvian, etc.... 3-9 3-1 134 215 
Egyptian ......... 5-2 5-1 339 390 
Sudan Sakel ... 3-4 0:7 153 161 
East Indian...... 5-2 3-6 444 409 
Other countries 3-0 4:8 201 162 
es 66-6 55-2 2,572 3,111 
Source Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular 


* 


Tin.—The price of tin is higher on the 
week, partly due to the extreme reserve of 
sellers and partly to reports of good 
American buying for current use. As it is 
impossible for the representative committee 
of the Congo Tin Producers to work from 
Brussels, a Tin Committee has established 
headquarters in the Belgian Congo; it will 
control output and protect producers’ 
interests. 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE 
OF S. WALES’ CAPACITY IN OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 1940 
63°13 63°05 
72°23 69-95 
61-69 66-70 
64-09 67 -64 
70-93 65-73 
71-52 60°31 
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Joint Council for the Building Industry. The Council ex- 


Metals.— The Controller of Non- 
Ferrous Metals has requisitioned some 
copper stocks. A list of 80 requisitioned 
warrants of 25 tons each was issued; com- 
pensation will be on the basis of £54 per 
ton. Figures published by the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics show that 
stocks of lead in the United States fell 
from 63,000 tons at the end of May to 
55,300 tons at the end of June. The Con- 
trol of Magnesium (No. 1) Order, made 
by the Minister of Aircraft Production, 
came into force on July 23rd prohibiting 
the purchase, sale or use of magnesium or 
magnesium alloys except under licence. 


* 


Grains.—The wheat market has been 
featureless; there have been no official pur- 
chases large enough to affect prices. It is 
expected that the Canadian official price 
to growers for the season 1940-41 will be 
the same as in the current season. It is 
estimated that the Canadian crop will ex- 
ceed 400 million bushels and the carry- 
over 240 millions. Virtually the only re- 
maining European market is Britain, which 
can absorb about a third of the exportable 
surplus; Canada will, therefore, have a 
large quantity left to dispose of. The 
Pan-American Conference is now discuss- 
ing the possibility of dealing with 
American grain surpluses through the pro- 
posed Inter-American Trading Corpora- 
tion. Argentina is formulating a scheme to 
use 6 million tons of her surplus maize 
instead of 3 million tons of imported fuel. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended | FromAug.1to 


From 
(7000 quarters) | July | July | July July 
13, 20, 22 20, 


1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 


Ds PAMBRTEOR, bsccccceces 524 336 | 30,237) 25,843 
Argentine, Uruguay. 341 346 | 14,772! 21,291 
PIED ciseccssvessees * * | 12,310, ¢4,546 
EN Gictniedciaiihinnes 4,624 114 
Danube and district 74 65 | 9,635 10,482 


Other countries ...... 2,333 345 


RINE enennserenes 939 747 | 73,911 62,621 





* Unobtainable. t Shipments up to 
February 29, 1940. 


Source: The Corn Trade News 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended | From Apr. 1to 








From — ome . poe 

000 quarters) | Jig¥ | Lay | dey | Oo 
1940 1940 1939 | 1940 

I icicikcnicoen 114 133 | 6,912 | 4,112 
Auantic America ... 40 96 402 650 
Danube Region ...... 36 41 953 584 
S. & E. Africa ........ oue™ ooe® 581 705t¢ 
Indo-China, etc. ..... ; : 492 91 
EE Mabheeseenios 190 270 | 9,340 | 6,142 


* Not received. +t Incomplete since June 8th. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


* 


Oils and Oilseeds.— The general 
i vegetable oils and fats continues 
to be satisfactory. All controlled prices 
are unchanged, but will undergo revision 
and adjustment to market costs towards 
the end of next week. Trade in oilseeds is 
very restricted; the Control has good sup- 
plies and does not appear to be buying at 
present. Linseed exports from the Plate to 
Europe have almost ceased. The market 


siupniv of 
uUppay V1 


presses the view that the principle of special payment should 
apply to any statutory holiday which the Government may 
postpone or cancel, but that ordinary rates should be paid 
if time is worked on such local holidays as race weeks or 
wakes weeks, Employment remains fairly good, for many 
operatives are now engaged on defence work. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


for linseed and other oilseeds is weak, and 
in the absence of business, quotations are 
nominal. Offers of Egyptian cottonseed are 
still withheld. The principal interest is 
directed to the condition of the new linseed 
crop in the United States, which is de- 
scribed very favourable, and the yield 
may approach 750,000 tons. 


* 


Rubber.—The rubber market has been 
steady, with an increased volume of in- 
quiry. More particulars are now available 
about the American purchase for reserve. 
A Rubber Reserve Company has been 
formed which will acquire the rubber and 
keep the stock until the end of 1943; 
afterwards it will be handled so as to 
cause as little disturbance as possible to 
the market, and not more than 100,000 
tons per annum will be sold. Manufac- 
turers will purchase their current require- 
ments as usual. 


* 


Export Groups.— The formation of the 
following export groups is announced :— 

Antique and Art Dealers. 

Artists’ Colour. 

Bright Steel Bar. 

Bullion and Precious Metals. 

Electric Vehicle 

Fire Extinguisher Trades. 

Fuel Oil Burner. 

Glue, Gelatine and Allied. 

High-Conductivity Copper and Alloys. 

Laundry Engineers. 

Magnesia. 

Paint, Ink and Allied Trades Machinery 

Manufacturers. 

Power Transmission. 

Pumps. 

Shirt, Collar and Tie Manufacturers. 

Steam-Raising Plant Accessories. 

Stoneware Manufacturers 

Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers. 

Woven Wire. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


| 
| Average price per Ib. at |Per cent. 
increase 
ot 
Sept. 1,| June 1, | July 1,| S¢Pe- 4 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1939 








s. d s. d. s. d 
Beef, British :— 
ay 1 214) 1 334} 1 334 10 
Thin flank . 7 Ql, 9 29 
Beef, chilled or 
trozen :-— - 
eae lo! 1 034/11 03, 33 
Thin flank ... 434 6 6 22 
Mutton, British : J 
TORE. scsnexes .|1 Blo} 2 51g) 1 5lg] 28 
DOGO *<ccccvece Tle 8 | 8 7 
Mutton, frozen : | | 
ER sunsscsenes 101441 0 {1 0 | 4 
OO a 4 4 4 | =- 
Bacon ............5 |1 3 |1 6lg/1 612] 2 
ET ‘cnesaasavuse a eee ven 39 
Flour (per 7 1b.) | 1 112} 1 lg] 1° Ile 0 
Bread (per 4 lb.) 814 Blo Blo 3 
, Sees 2 18 € 188i 2 
Sugar (granul’td) 3 4lo 4) 47 
Milk (per quart) 634 614 734 14 
Butter, fresh 11 419|1 634) 1 634) 413 
Butter, salt ...... 1 314) 1 634) 1 6% a 
CRESSE...cccccceee 10 me 034) « 
Margarine .... 612 714 714| 12 
Eggs (each) 2 | 2 214 15 
Potatoes (per 7 lb.) 61> | 8 1 21 2c 
Index, All foods, 
weighted (July, 
1914 = 100) .../ 138 158 168 22 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


14 PER CENT. DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION 


COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY OF AFRICAN INDUSTRIES 


MR EDWARD CLIFTON-BROWN’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and twenty-seventh ordinary meeting of share- 
holders was held, on the 24th instant, at the head office of the bank, 
10 Clements Lane, London, 

Mr Edward Clifton-Brown in the Chair. 

The Secretary (Mr H. Dales) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, and the report and 
accounts having been taken as read, 

The Chairman said: My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—For many 
years past our annual meeting of shareholders has been held else- 
where, and we are very pleased to be able to meet you to-day in 
our own building. Most of the larger banks have their annual 
meetings on their own premises, and your directors felt that, pro- 
vided the accommodation could be arranged there were many 
advantages in meeting the shareholders here. By throwing two 
rooms into one and making only slight alterations we have a room 
which we hope will accommodate our shareholders for many years 
to come. 

Before dealing with the accounts I would re- 
fer to the resignation from the board of the Earl 
of Athlone, consequent upon his appointment as 
Governor-General of Canada. Lord Athlone 
became a director of this bank nine years ago 
on relinquishing the office of Governor-General of South Africa, 
which he had occupied with high distinction, and we have since 
had the benefit of his great qualities and wide experience. While 
we much regret the loss of his valued services, our best wishes go 
with him for a happy and successful term of office in Canada. 
Although we have to suffer what is a real loss to your bank, we 
must not grudge Canada their gain and they indeed have the added 
privilege of the presence of Her Royal Highness, Princess Alice, 
who is so well remembered in South Africa. 


Tribute to 
Earl of 
Athlone 


Turning now to the accounts which are before 
you, I will make brief reference to the principal 
changes in the figures as compared with those 
for the previous year. 

The balance sheet shows the record total of £90,000,000, an 
increase of over £4,000,000. 

On the liabilities side notes in circulation have fallen by £158,000, 
which is explained by the fact that from March Ist last the right 
to issue notes in Southern Rhodesia was vested in the Currency 
Board alone. Although notes issued by the commercial banks remain 
legal tender for two years from March Ist the amount of our 
Southern Rhodesia notes in circulation will diminish over that 
Period. 


Balance-sheet 
Items 


Deposit, current and other accounts have increased by over 
£4,000,000, chiefly due to the larger volume of funds held on 
Current account. 

The other items on this side of the balance sheet do not call 
for comment. 

On the assets side, cash in hand and at call and short notice 
reflects an increase of nearly £3,000,000. Investments stand at 
approximately the same figure as last year. While bills of exchange 
Purchased are higher by £1,335,000, there is little change in the 
total of bills discounted, advances to customers and other accounts. 
Our statement of accounts as at September 30th last contained the 
item “Suspense Items pending Returns from Hamburg Agency, 
£73,381 8s. 10d.” Although the agency is not now under our con- 
trol I am pleased to say that practically the whole of the amount 
Mentioned as being in suspense has since been recovered. Provision 
has been made for the small outstanding balance, and the item does 


not, therefore, appear in the balance sheet as at March 31st now 

before you. In view of the importance of the business which, was 

conducted by our Hamburg agency I am sure you will agree that 

this is a very favourable outcome. 

The balance of profit for the year, after 

Year’s Profit making a suitable appropriation to contingencies 

account, was £563,860, which, with the 

amount of £169,072 brought forward, left for disposal the sum 

of £732,932. The interim dividend paid in January absorbed 

£125,000, and after appropriating £75,000 to writing down bank 
premises, there is available a balance of £532,932. 

It is recommended that £150,000 be allocated to the Officers’ 
Pension Fund, that a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, to- 
gether with a bonus of 2s. per share, making a total of 14 per 
cent. for the year, and that £157,932 be carried forward. 

The results of the bank’s working will, I am sure, be regarded 
as very satisfactory. 

Dealing with general matters, I may say that, 
notwithstanding the disturbed state of the Euro- 
pean political situation and the subsequent out- 
break of war, business conditions throughout 
South Africa, although unsettled, remained wonderfully steady 
during the year under review. 

By virtue of her sound position, largely due to the continued 
prosperity of the gold-mining industry, South Africa’s entry into 
the war in association with Great Britain was accompanied by little 
or no economic confusion, and after the initial shock and the neces- 
sary psychological readjustment there was evidence that business 
was settling down to comparatively stable foundations. Some un- 
certainty regarding the future was still felt, but this was largely 
dispelled by the optimism which was publicly expressed by the 
Government. It was generally accepted that the Union was enter- 
ing a period of further economic expansion and industrial activity, 
and with the object of encouraging the use of the anticipated oppor- 
tunities the Government have introduced legislation for the financ- 
ing of new enterprises and the development of existing industries, 
which we all sincerely hope will prove of value. 

Although it has been evident for many years 
that the production of gold has been the corner- 
stone of the economic structure of the Union, the 
paramount importance of the industry has seldom, 
if ever, been more clearly marked than during the 
past year. Fresh records were established in respect of the quantity 
of ore milled and the number and value of fine ounces recovered. 
These results, which, were achieved despite a further reduction in the 
average yield per ton of ore milled, were attributable largely to 
the entry of new mines into the production stage and to an upward 
movement in basis of valuation, which averaged £7 8s. 8.5d. per 
fine ounce as compared with £7 2s. 6.39d. per fine ounce in 1938. 
After the outbreak of war the sterling price of gold rose from 
around 148s. per fine ounce to the new record of 168s. per fine 
ounce. 


Conditions in 
South Africa 


Fresh Gold 
Mining 
Records 


As regards the farming industry, climatic con- 
ditions in the Union during the year under review 
were not altogether favourable. Rainfall in most 
areas was good, but floods and storms in various 
parts of all Provinces resulted in losses of crops and small stock. 

The Secretary for Agriculture, in his annual report for the year 
ended August 31, 1939, stated that farming conditions generally 
had been satisfactory and that there had been no break in the 


Farming 
Industry 
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continuity of the efforts of the Government to facilitate the re- 
generation of the industry on a basis that would encourage de- 
velopment on the soundest possible lines. These efforts, which 
include irrigation schemes, the prevention of soil erosion, the 
eradication of pests and noxious weeds, the improvement of the 
quality of farm products through grading and marketing regulations, 
the extension of the co-operative society movement and an agricul- 
tural survey, have been of material assistance in contributing to a 
steady improvement in the ability of the farming industry to with- 
stand recurrent climatic and economic reverses. The measures 
taken have been of special value in offsetting the adverse effects 
of the changed circumstances that arose within a few days of 
the close of the period covered by the report of the Secretary for 
Agriculture as the result of the outbreak of war in Europe and 
the association of the Union with the British and French declara- 
tions of war on Germany. The Sixth German-South African Pay- 
ments Agreement, which included provision for the sale of Union 
farm products to the value of over £5,000,000, was suspended, and 
farming prospects generally were overshadowed by widespread 
uncertainty regarding the disposal of the season’s produce and, to 
a lesser extent, by doubts regarding the receipt and cost of packing 
materials, machinery, etc., usually supplied by overseas countries. 
As the result, however, of the general economic measures introduced 
by the Government and of the various arrangements made with the 
British Government in connection with the disposal of various items 
of farm produce, notably wool, conditions in the farming industry 
reflected marked improvement. Some difficulty was experienced 
as regards the provision of adequate shipping space, but it is evident 
that the total sales of farm products since the outbreak of war 
reached more satisfactory levels before the end of the period under 
review. 

Further improvement in the production and sales of the farming 
industry is expected, and the upward rate of progress should be 
enhanced by the steps that have been and are being taken to foster 
a higher degree of basic stability. 

In general terms, it may be said that the slight reces- 
sion in economic activity in the Union during 1939 is measured by 
the decline in the external trade figures which, excluding exports of 
gold, amounted to £125,537,000, as against £128,189,000 in 1938. 

While the outlook for the current year is over- 
Outlook for shadowed by the war, there are, none the less, 
Current Year certain aspects that are worthy of comment as 
they afford grounds for confidence in the economic 

future of the Union. 
The gold-mining industry is maintaining a 


Policy of policy of vigorous development; widespread de- 


Vigorous posits of base minerals are being specially investi- 
Development gated; farming products are in good demand and 
in Gold- basic conditions in the industry are registering 
mining steady improvement; secondary industries are 
Industry well employed and every effort is being made 


to encourage sound development; major schemes 
for harbour and road extension are being put into effect; munici- 
pal development programmes are being continued and, finally, the 
National and Railway Budgets reflected a satisfactory position. 
These factors and the increasing diversity of activity indicate that 
the Union will be able to gain full advantage from any favourable 
turn in overseas affairs. 

The steady expansion that had been evident 
for a number of years in the external trade figures 
of Southern Rhodesia was not quite maintained 
in 1939, the total value of imports and exports 
being £20,918,000, as against £21,642,000 in the previous year. 

The value of the mineral output at £8,138,000 constituted the 
seventh successive record for the Colony. 

Although a larger quantity of ore was milled, the gold pro- 
duction fell from 814,000 to 796,000 fine ounces; the value, 
however, increased from £5,820,000 to £6,227,000. 

The tobacco production in the 1938-39 season showed a decline 
of some 3,000,000 Ibs. in weight to 23,442,000 lIbs., but reports 
of the Virginia leaf crop for the 1939-40 season indicate that the 
yield will reach record figures and that no difficulty should be 
experienced in clearing the total production at satisfactory prices. 

While the prosperity of the Colony is largely dependent upon 
the development of the gold-mining industry, the growing import- 
ance of other activities is encouraging; secondary industries con- 
tinue to expand, and as the farming and base mineral industries 
generally are making satisfactory progress the outlook in general 
is not unfavourable. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 
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September of this year will mark Southern Rhodesia’s fiftieth 
anniversary, and it is truly unfortunate that the war has upset the 
extensive plans that were being made for the Jubilee celebrations, 

We all know of the great contribution that Rhodesia is making 
to the Empire’s war effort; the warmest admiration has been evoked 
by the response of her people to the call for service in the common 


cause. 
Exports from Northern Rhodesia at £10,220,009 

Northern showed little change as compared with the 
Rhodesia figures for the previous year, but imports fell by 


£703,000 to £4,521,000, owing to a decrease 
under the heading ‘“‘ Metals, metal manufactures, machinery, etc,” 

The copper mining industry is of paramount importance to the 
economic prosperity of the Territory, and the progress achieved 
during 1939 by the principal producers stimulated other spheres 
of activity, 

Copper prospects will naturally be influenced largely by the 
course of events in overseas countries, but current reports indicate 
that world stocks are not unduly high. 

Exports from Nyasaland amounted to £842,000 
and imports to £777,000, as against £975,000 
and £833,000, respectively, in the previous year, 

General business conditions were not altogether satisfactory, but 
some improvement is expected as a result of a larger native tobacco 
crop and the higher prices ruling for cotton. The increased pro- 
duction of tea in earlier years was well maintained during 1939, 

The trade figures for the last two years com- 
pared as follows:— 


Nyasaland 


South-West 


s 1938 1939 
Africa Imports £2,430,000 £2,301,000 
Exports £3,547,000 £3,396,000 


The fall in the value of exports was attributable largely to the 
dislocation of external trade on the outbreak of war; but other 
markets, principally in America, have since been found for those 
products which had previously been purchased by Germany, and 
an improved trend in the external trade figures has been evident, 
and is confidently expected to continue. 

The farming industry showed steady progress, and in this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that the value of the exports of 
Karakul pelts rose from £995,000 to £1,258,000. 

For the first eight months of 1939 the uncer- 
tainty of the European situation was reflected in 
the world’s markets, which were reluctant to 
absorb more than immediate requirements of many lines of pro- 
duce. This uncertainty was felt in Kenya and Tanganyika, where 
the respective Governments were unable to proceed with the 
various schemes for development that had been slowly maturing. 

The outbreak of war in September caused a temporary dislocation 
of shipping, but this was soon remedied, and overseas demand and 
rising prices stimulated the production of many exportable com- 
modities. 

In Kenya another year of low rainfall was experienced. In 
Tanganyika the 1938 drought was fortunately not repeated. In 
Uganda weather conditions adversely affected to some extent the 
1939-40 cotton crop, but proved quite favourable for the coffee 
crop. In Zanzibar the clove industry showed marked progress, the 
output rising from 7,860 tons to 13,187 tons, 

The present unsettled conditions make it im- 


East Africa 


Future possible to forecast what the future may bring to 
Prospects East Africa. If progress can be made along the 


lines of development that have been mapped out 
the economic position of the Territories should be considerably 
strengthened, but stable conditions as regards markets and prices 
and adequate available capital are factors which must be present to 
ensure development on sound lines, 

In the meantime Kenya is very busy with the war, and we have, 
I am sure, all felt encouraged by the opening successes of theif 
operations both on land and in the air, and can feel justly proud 
of the splendid courage and valour shown by so many of their 
gallant men, who are receiving most valuable assistance from the 
Union of Scuth Africa and Rhodesia. 

More details regarding trade conditions in South and East Africa 
will be given in the report of this meeting, which will be sent 1 
every shareholder. 

I cannot close my remarks without voicing the gratitude and pride 
that all Britishers must feel about South Africa’s entry into this wat 
and her action in ranging herself alongside the Mother Country. 
We send to every one of her fighting men and their great leader our 
wishes for a victorious and successful ending to the war to which 
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we are both committed and pray that when peace is again restored 
the future may hold nothing but continuing prosperity for South 
Africa. 

I will now move the first resolution, viz.:— 

“That the report and balance sheet to March 31, 1940, 
now presented, be adopted,” 

and I will ask my colleague, Mr Horace Peel, to second it. 

Mr Horace Peel: Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
pleasure in seconding the resolution which has just been proposed. 

The Chairman: Before putting the resolution to the meeting I 
would like to ask if any shareholders have any remarks to make on 
the report and accounts or any questions to ask. If so, I will do my 
best to answer them. 

No questions being asked, the resolution was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I have now to make a formal declaration of 
dividend by reading the following: — 

“As empowered by the Articles of Association, on behalf of 
the Board, I now declare a dividend for the six months ending 
3lst March, 1940, of 7s. per share on 500,000 shares, as a final 
dividend for the 12 months ended on that date, with a bonus of 2s. 
per share (making, with the interim dividend, a total distribution of 
14 per cent. for the year), both payable in British currency and 
subject to income tax, to be paid to those shareholders whose names 
appeared on the register on the 3rd day of July, and to become 
payable on the 27th instant.” 

Mr Robert E. Dickinson: I beg to move: — 

“That Mr Edward Clifton-Brown, Mr Bertram Lowndes and 
Sir Roderick Roy Wilson be re-elected directors ‘of the 
company.” 

The Rt Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G.: Mr Chairman, I have 
great pleasure in seconding that resolution. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mr Joseph Nissim: Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
the privilege to move the resolution with regard tc the appointment 
of auditors, as follows: — 

“That Mr Roderick M. Peat, F.C.A., and Sir Nicholas 
Waterhouse, K.B.E., F.C.A., be re-appointed auditors of the 
company for the ensuing year, that Mr Leonard J. Osmond, 
F.C.A., be appointed auditor for the ensuing year in place 
of Mr A. T. Turquand-Young, and that the remuneration 
of the three auditors be at the rate of 400 guineas each.” 

Mr Chairman, we regret the retirement of Mr Adam T. 
Turquand-Young after more than 20 years of valuable services ren- 
dered to this bank in a period of steady and successful expansion of 
its activities. Mr Adam Turquand-Young succeeded his father, 
Mr Alexander Turquand-Young, many years ago, and soon after 
that he became the senior auditor of the company on the retire- 
ment of Sir William Peat. We wish to tender our thanks to him for 
his long service, and I am sure that it is in the fitness of things that 
amember of his firm should be elected in his place to preserve the 
continuity of that firm with the affairs of this bank. I move the 
resolution. 

Mr R. E. N. J. Seyd: I have much pleasure in seconding that 
resolution. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, the next 


Vote resolution falls to me. I have an exceptional 
of Thanks and extremely pleasant duty to perform, and that 
to Staff is to propose a vote of thanks to the staff for all 


their good work, and I know that this will have 
your cordial support. 

Mr William Gore, one of the assistant general managers at Cape 
Town, retired in April of this year owing to the age limit after 
tendering valuable service to your bank for 37 years. To succeed 
him the Board have appointed Mr C. M. Hutchinson, who has held 
the post of manager of our Cape Town branch since leaving 
Rhodesia, where he did very good service for the bank, and we feel 
sure that he will fill his more responsible position with equal 
success, 

Prior to the outbreak of war the staff in Hamburg had an anxious 
and trying time. I am pleased, however, to be able to say that it 
has been possible for all the British members to make their way 

» and they are proving a very welcome addition to the London 
Personnel in these difficult days. 

You will, I know, be pleased, although probably not at all sur- 
Prised, to hear that our staff have responded willingly to the call 
for national service. In Africa and also in London no less than 25 
Per cent. of the male staff have been or are being released for duty 
with H.M. Forces. 
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War conditions and the depletion in numbers have naturally 
imposed increased work on those who remain, and our thanks are 
due to one and all of them for the loyal manner in which they 
have maintained the standard of efficiency which has always been 
a matter of pride in the service of your bank. 

There has naturally been a particularly heavy strain on our chief 
officials, who are responsible for the smooth working of the whole 
system, but all difficulties have been cheerfully and successfully 
faced, and it is fortunate that the bank’s affairs continue in such 
capable hands. 

While I want specially to mention Mr Milton Clough, our 
general manager in South Africa, and his colleagues in the ad- 
ministration, I feel that the services of our London manager, Mr 
Ralph Gibson, call for particular notice and thanks, (Hear, hear.) 
He has had a specially busy and anxious time, and few outside what 
I might call the inner circle can appreciate the difficulties and the 
enormous strain involved in transferring your bank, with its multi- 
tudinous ordinary peacetime transactions all over the world, into a 
wartime bank subject to all the necessary Treasury regulations, the 
full effects of which have to be carefully considered and often ad- 
vised upon. But not only to the management but also to the whole 
staff in South Africa, East Africa, New York and London do I 
want to express gratitude for their devotion to the interests of this 
bank. (Applause.) 

I have pleasure in moving: — 

“That the thanks of the meeting be given to the general 
managers, the London manager, and other officers for their 
valuable services,” 

and I will ask Sir Ernest Clarke to second the resolution. 

Sir Ernest M. Clarke: Mr Chairman, my lords, ladies and 
gentlemen: The chairman has so very well covered this vote of 
thanks that it leaves very little for me to say. I would, however, 
like to say that I think the custom followed at these meetings of 
proposing a vote of thanks from the chair to the staff and asking a 
shareholder to second it is very much nicer than the procedure that 
is usually followed of a mere expression of thanks from the chair. 
Although I am sure our splendid staff know how very highly we 
prize their help, it is always nice for them to be told so, and when 
a shareholder is asked to second this resolution it gives us that 
opportunity. During the forty-five years I have had an account 
with this bank I have always received the greatest kindness, con- 
sideration and help from every member of the staff, and I am quite 
sure, sir, that the same applies to every client and shareholder. We 
are indeed fortunate in having such a very able staff, and on behalf 
of the shareholders I desire to say to them “ Thank you very much 
indeed from the bottom of our hearts.” I have very much pleasure 
in seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was passed by acclamation. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, that concludes the official 
business of our meeting. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Chancellor, G.C.M.G.: 





Vote of With your permission, ladies and gentlemen, I 
Thanks to _ should like to propose the following resolution: 
Chairman “That the cordial thanks of the meeting be 

and accorded to the directors for their attention to 

Directors the affairs of the bank, and the chairman for 


his conduct in the chair.” 

It is a great pleasure and privilege to me to propose this resolu- 
tion. We shareholders do indeed owe our board a very deep debt 
of gratitude for the wisdom and prudence with which they have 
conducted the affairs of the Bank during the last very difficult year. 
I am sure all of us here will rejoice that under the wise and able 
leadership of General Smuts, South Africa has taken its share in 
carrying on the war—(hear, hear)—and I must not omit to mention 
my appreciation of the effort made by my old colony—Southern 
Rhodesia—which is always in my mind. 

I remember shortly after the last war General Smuts made a 
speech which impressed me very much. In that speech he said 
that humanity had struck its tents and was on the march; and he 
wondered where humanity would pitch its tents again. I doubt 
whether he, with his wisdom and statesmanlike outlook, at a time 
when it was hoped that the world had been made safe for demo- 
cracy, could have foreseen the course of events. I do not think he 
foresaw that forces of evil would arise with such power and such 
malignancy that they would threaten the existence not only of 
democracy, but also of civilisation and Christianity itself. That 
very inspiring speech which General Smuts broadcast to us last 
Sunday must, I am sure, have given great encouragement to all of 
us and inspired us to continue the fight until Europe is delivered 
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from the thrall of Hitlerism, and he held up a vision of a new 
Europe in which there shall be a rule of laws between nation and 
nation and social equity and justice between man and man. 

Before putting the formal resolution, I cannot refrain from adding 
my personal expression of regret to that of the chairman that the 
board has recently lost the services of one of its members—Lord 
Athlone—whom we have all regarded with admiration and affection. 
He will be greatly missed by us all and our only consolation is that 
our loss is Canada’s gain. When he received the call to take up 
the great office of Governor-General of Canada anybody who was 
acquainted with him knew that he would answer that call with his 
usual great sense of duty which never failed in any circumstances, 
and we can only add to what the chairman has said that we wish 
H.R.H. Princess Alice and him all happiness and success during 
their stay in Canada. 

Brigadier-General H. Clifton-Brown, M.P.: I have very much 
pleasure in seconding that resolution. 

The vote was cordially approved. 

The Chairman: On behalf of my co-directors and myself I beg 
to thank you, Sir John Chancellor and General Clifton-Brown, and 
I am very grateful to you, ladies and gentlemen, for passing this 
resolution. It has given me great pleasure to take the chair, and 
I appreciate the honour which the directors have accorded me in 
asking me to preside to-day. I hope you all approve of our calling 
the meeting in this room. There is perhaps a great deal that we 
miss, but I think it is so much nicer for the directors to meet the 
shareholders on their own premises, as it promotes that friendly 
spirit and feeling which we as a Bank want so much to cultivate. 
Thank you very much, 

At the close of the meeting, Mrs E. B. Cunningham (a share- 
holder) expressed the hope that next year they would meet under 
happier circumstances. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

PARTICULARS IN REGARD TO THE CHIEF INDUS, 
TRIES OF SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA FOR THE 


PERIOD UNDER REVIEW 


MINERALS 


The value of the mineral output of the Union for 1939, inclusive 
of the currency premium on gold, was approximately £105,000,000, 
as against £98,000,000 for 1938. 


GOLD 


The Transvaal gold output reached the record total of 12,819,344 
fine ounces, representing an increase of 662,715 fine ounces over 
the figures for the previous year. The gross value rose from 
£86,367,864 to £95,326,922. 

An increase of 2d. in the working cost per ton of ore milled was 
more than offset by a rise of 7d. in working revenue per ton, with 
the result that the total working profit increased from £31,687,956 
to £35,516,961. 

The total ore reserves are computed at 217,554,391 tons. 

In Southern Rhodesia the output declined from 814,078 to 795,613 
fine ounces, but owing to the rise in the price of gold the value 
increased from £5,820,534 to £6,227,282. Operations were 
hampered by exceptionally heavy rains during the early months 
of the year, and serious difficulties were also experienced in obtaining 
an adequate supply of native labour. 

In Tanganyika there was a marked increase in the gold produc- 
tion, the value reaching £980,346 as compared with £588,679 in 
the previous year. 


DIAMONDS 


Exports of diamonds from the Union were valued at £1,921,441; 
as against £2,387,107 in 1938. 

The demand for diamonds was adversely affected by the outbreak 
of war, but towards the end of the year business improved and 
sales have since risen appreciably. The outlook is, however, 
uncertain. 


COAL 


The value of the coal produced in the Union rose from £4,687,185 
to £4,823,886. 

Although the upward trend in the figures was maintained, there 
was some decline in the export and bunker trade during the closing 
months of 1939. 
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COPPER 


A further increase was recorded in the production of copper jp 
the Union, and good progress was made in the industry in Norther 
Rhodesia. 

Following the outbreak of war there was a larger world demand 
for the metal. 


ASBESTOS 


The value of the exports of asbestos from the Union rose from 
£422,156 to £514,119. 

In Southern Rhodesia production figures were maintained at 
about the previous year’s level; the value of the output was 
£1,088,782, as compared with £1,020,921 in 1938. 


FARMING INDUSTRIES 
MAIZE 


The latest estimate of the 1939-40 maize crop in the Union 
places the yield at 21,038,000 bags, as against the record figure 
of 29,103,000 bags in the previous season. 

In May, 1939, the earlier interim marketing scheme was super. 
seded by more comprehensive regulations, which included provi- 
sion for the imposition of a levy, payments to producers, the regis. 
tration of certain classes of traders and the prohibition of exports 
except by permit issued by the Control Board. 

It is estimated that the 1939-40 maize crop in Southern Rhodesia 
will be a record one, and that about 1,000,000 bags will be avail. 
able for export. 


WOOL 


The 1938-39 wool clip in the Union amounted to approximately 
810,000 bales, an increase of about 47,000 bales over the figure 
for the previous season, but, as the average price per lb. for wool 
in the grease declined by 1.1d. to 8.3d., the total export value of 
the clip at £8,554,000 showed a decrease of some £214,000. 

The opening sales, which are usually held in September of each 
year, were deferred during 1939 owing to the outbreak of war, and 
there was uncertainty regarding the disposal of the clip, particularly 
in view of the suspension of the Union-German Payments Agree- 
ment, which included provision for the purchase of South African 
wool to the value of £3,700,000. An arrangement was, however, 
effected between the British Government and the Union Government 
in connection with the disposal of wool, under which the former 
have made substantial purchases. 

The 1939-40 clip is estimated at 830,000 bales. 

During October, 1939, a provisional scheme designed to place 
wool production on a sounder basis was gazetted under the Market- 
ing Act, 1937. It provided for the establishment of a Control 
Board with power to impose levies not exceeding 1s. and ls. 6d. 
per bale in respect of grease wool and scoured wool, respectively. 

Efforts to improve grading and packing are being continued and 
valuable research work in connection with production and market- 
ing has been done by the Wool Council. An extensive campaign 
has been instituted and is directing increased attention to the natur- 
ally superior physical qualities of wool in comparison with arti- 
ficial fibres. The production and quality of the latter have shown 
considerable improvement during recent years, but the cost of pro 
duction is still the decisive factor, and it is considered that, so long 
as the cost of the natural product does not rise too far above 
that of the artificial fibre, the world demand for wool will be main- 
tained. 


MOHAIR 


The production of mohair in the Union during the 1938-39 
season amounted to 10,265 bales, as against 9,200 bales in the 
previous season. 

The demand for mohair remained firm, and although the average 
quotation for the total quantity offered was about 16 per cent. 
lower than that during the 1937-38 season, the price for both the 
winter and summer clips was regarded ‘as _ satisfactory. 


HIDES AND SKINS 


Exports of hides and skins from the Union totalled 64,742,678 
Ibs., valued at £1,720,145, as compared with 56,798,487 Ibs., of 
the value of £1,420,220, in 1938. 

For the first eight months of 1939 Union markets for hides 
and skins remained fairly steady, with a normal demand emanal- 
ing principally from the United Kingdom and the Continent. Since 
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the outbreak of war, however, quotations have gradually increased 
to levels substantially in excess of pre-war values. 


SUGAR 


The 1939-40 sugar crop in the Union, which amounted to 
595,556 short tons, constituted the fifth successive record for the 
industry. 

Provided climatic conditions have been favourable for the 
1940-41 crop there should be no material decrease in production 
figures. 

FRUIT 


The 1938-39 fruit crop in the Union was adversely affected by 
unfavourable climatic conditions, and exports for 1939, valued at 
£2,846,239, showed a decline of £322,327. 

During the year under review a comprehensive research pro- 
gramme was evolved, and a scheme was introduced providing for 
the establishment of a Fruit Industry Control Board for the pur- 
pose of regulating the production and disposal of fruit. 

Most of the exports for the 1939-40 season have been consigned 
to the United Kingdom, and prices generally, although irregular, 
have not been unsatisfactory. 


WATTLE BARK AND EXTRACT 


The value of the exports of wattle bark and extract from the 
Union rose from £907,952 to £1,307,052. 

The Government grading and inspection of bark was again 
successfully pursued during the year, and experience has proved 
that the introduction of this service has been in the interests of the 
industry. 


TOBACCO 


Exports of tobacco leaf from Southern Rhodesia during the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1940, amounted to 19,023,866 lIbs., 
valued at £1,025,201, as against 22,559,566 lbs., with a valuation 
of £1,267,106, for the preceding twelve months. Sales of flue- 
cured and fire-cured tobacco yielded an average price to growers of 
10s. 11d. per lb, and 8s. 3d. per Ib., respectively. 

The tobacco exports from Nyasaland in 1939 were valued at 
£364,210, as compared with £392,683 in 1938. 


DAIRYING 


Local consumption of dairy products in the Union was well 
maintained during the year. Under a scheme which came into 
operation on August 1, 1939, virtual control of the industry was 
vested in the Dairy Industry Control Board, and it is expected that 
the wide powers conferred upon the Board will strengthen the 
position of the industry. 


FRESH AND FROZEN MEAT 


The quantity and value of fresh and frozen meat exported from 
the Union during 1939 showed an increase of over 100 per cent. 
as compared with the figures for 1938. The favourable develop- 
ment of the industry is attributable primarily to the National Mark 
Scheme and the improvement in the quality of slaughter stock as 
the result of the greater concentration on better feeding. Local 
consumption also increased, and, as prices have remained at a fairly 
remunerative level for some time, conditions in the industry are 
satisfactory. 


SISAL 


The value of the exports of sisal from Tanganyika fell from 
£1,425,192 to £1,223,477. The value of the Kenya exports at 
£472,543 was slightly higher than the relative figure for 1938. 

The controlled price which came into force after the outbreak of 
War for the quotas for Great Britain and France revived the 
industry, which is now gradually recovering lost ground. 


COFFEE 
Exports of coffee from Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda were 
Valued at £801,468, £466,026 and £437,067, as compared with 
£767,785, £385,576 and £327,664, respectively, in 1938, 
The crop last season was affected by lack of rain, and the results, 


on the whole, were disappointing both in regard to quality and 
quantity, 


COTTON 


: Owing to unfavourable weather in some districts the cotton crop 
In Uganda for the 1939-40 season has not exceeded 300,000 bales. 
$ compares with 330.600 bales in the 1938-39 season and the 
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record crop of 424,000 bales in the 1937-38 season. Exports for 
1939 were valued at £2,655,553, as against £3,427,948 in the 
previous year. 

In Tanganyika the value of the exports rose from £380,304 to 
£557,358. 


TEA 


Exports of tea from Kenya were valued at £514,954, as against 
£508,066 in 1938. The acreage under this crop increased during 
the year. 


CLOVES 


There was a large increase in the production of cloves in 
Zanzibar, and the value of the exports rose from £514,964 to 
£857,596. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


General activity in secondary industries tended to decline during 
the earlier months of the war owing to uncertainty regarding sup- 
plies of raw materials and to fluctuations in price levels. Within 
a relatively short period, however, an upward trend became evident. 
While difficulty in obtaining raw materials from overseas countries 
is still being experienced, many industries have been able to increase 
their production of normal manufactures, and both old and new 
industries are participating in orders for articles hitherto made 
abroad. Apart from the favourable outlook that is implicit in the 
actual expansion that has already taken place, additional confidence 
in the industrial future of the Union has been generated by legis- 
lation for the financing of new enterprises and the extension of 
existing industries. 

The value of building plans passed at the larger centres in the 
Union during 1939 declined by £3,317,000 to £16,883,000, largely 
owing to a fall of about £3,000,000 in the value of plans passed at 
Johannesburg; less activity has been evident since the turn of the 
year, but it is hoped that the expansion of private enterprise will 
be encouraged by the declared intention of the Government and 
other authorities to proceed with their building programmes 
wherever possible, 

The iron and steel industry has made satisfactory progress. 


TRUSTEES CORPORATION LIMITED 


THE INVESTMENT POSITION 





The fifty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 24th instant, in London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole, chairman of the corporation, in the course 
of his speech, said: —Our valuation of investments, based, of course, 
on market quotations at May 31, 1940, where available (being over 
90 per cent. of the whole), and on an estimate of the remainder, 
showed a depreciation of £410,206 (equivalent to about 12.7 per 
cent.) on the aggregate amount at which the investments stand in 
the balance sheet. Judging from available index figures of the levels 
of security prices, there is little doubt that any valuation made by 
us subsequent to May 31st would have indicated a depreciation in 
excess of 12.7 per cent. Against any depreciation that exists, how- 
ever, we have, apart from the building reserve, free reserves amount- 
ing to £483,000. 

The revenue from Winchester House is shown at the reduced 
figure of £12,971, compared with £17,465 for the previous year. 
Since the outbreak of war, demand for facilities in our safe deposit 
has continued to be brisk and revenue therefrom has been well main- 
tained. On the other hand, hall lettings, both for company meetings 
and property sales, have shown a somewhat severe shrinkage. The 
decrease of £4,494 is largely accounted for by increased local rates 
and special A.R.P. expenditure. 

The net revenue for the year amounted to £91,355. Adding the 
balance brought forward from last year of £72,808, there was a 
total of £164,163 to be dealt with. We have transferred a further 
£5,000 to building reserve, increasing the reserve to £50,000. We 
propose a final dividend of 7 per cent., less income tax, again 
making the dividend on the ordinary stock 10 per cent. for the year. 

The resolutions with respect to the ordinary business were carried 
unanimously. 

Thereafter a special resolution to adopt a fresh “ objects clause ” 
(substantially retaining the corporation’s original powers but more 
specifically and comprehensively covering the business of an invest- 
ment trust company) was also carried unanimously but is subject to 
confirmation by the High Court. 








The sixty-third annual general meeting of the Distillers Company 
Limited was held in the North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, 
on the 19th instant, when the Right Hon. Lord Forteviot, O.B.E., 
M.C., chairman of the company, presided. 

The chairman said:— 

Before reviewing the activities of the company during the past 
year, may I be permitted to refer to the deep regret felt by the 
Board, and, I am sure, the general body of stockholders, at the 
death of Mr T. Horace Harvey. Mr Harvey had been a director 
since 1936, but his association with the Company had extended 
over a period of forty years through his connection with our sub- 
sidiary, the United Yeast Company, Limited, of which he was 
chairman. 

The reports and accounts, copies of which have been in your 
hands for some time, I presume I may take as read. 

The profit for the year, arrived at after providing for deprecia- 
tion of fixed assets, reserve for investments, and allowing for taxa- 
tion and contingencies, amounts to £2,428,841. The correspond- 
ing figure last year was £2,482,202. It will be appreciated that, 
as the charge for imperial taxation in the accounts of the parent 
and associated companies was of necessity much greater than for 
the previous year, although the net profit was lower, the actual 
trading results showed an increase. The profit figure for the year 
under review was materially affected in different ways by (1) an 
abnormal increase in export of whisky, and (2) the wartime re- 
striction on the output of grain and malt distilleries, which resulted 
in these works being silent for part of the year. In these circum- 
stances the Board considered it even more advisable than usual to 
be conservative in arriving at the balance available for distribution to 
stockholders. On several occasions in the past your attention has 
been drawn to the practice of the company in reserving the profit 
on sales of new spirit to subsidiary and associated companies until 
the spirit is used. This year, part of this reserve became free be- 
cause the quantity of spirit used was in excess of the new spirit 
produced. The sum thus freed has been retained in suspense, so 
that it will be available to meet the future burden of rebuilding 
stocks of matured whisky which are at present depleted, due to the 
increase in export sales and the restrictions on distilling already 
referred to. Further, the appropriations to reserves for the year and 
the carry forward total £1,213,657, as against £1,086,899 last 
year. 

When addressing you last year I declined to forecast the rate 
of dividend which the company would be able to pay in the future, 
and little did I realise then how subsequent events were to justify 
my decision. In recommending the dividend, which later on I 
shall propose, the Board have taken what might be termed a middle 
course—between excessive caution and liberality which overlooks 
the possibility of unexpected reverses. I am confident this policy 
will receive your full support. 

In these days no one can foretell the course of events, but it is 
right I should tell you that the properties and stocks belonging to 
the parent and subsidiary companies are well spread throughout the 
country, that the stocks are covered by war risks and other insur- 
ances, and that substantial reserves have been built up within the 
group. 

Turning to the balance sheet, it will be observed that the issued 
capital has increased by £4,276,385 as a result of the capitalisation 
of part of the reserve fund referred to in my remarks last year and 
since confirmed by the stockholders. The expenses of the new 
issue amounted to £29,374, and this has been written off against 
the year’s profits. 

The sums due to and by subsidiary and associated companies, as 
compared with the previous year, show a net increase in the parent 
company’s indebtedness to them of a little over £4,500,900. Against 
this, however, the cash on hand has increased by £4,231,545. As 
the parent company acts as banker for the group, these figures vary 
from time to time. The increase in the cash held by the group has 
arisen mainly from the two causes I have already referred to: (a) the 
reduction in stocks caused by large export deliveries, and (b) the 
restriction in distilling. Sundry investments show an increase of 
£1,245,520, the greater part of which is due to our increased holding 
in Government securities. 

The company, in March, 1940, invested £1,000,000 in 3 per 
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cent. War Loan, 1955-59, and since the close of the financial year 
£3,000,000 in 2} per cent. War Bonds, 1945-47. 

A holding in B.X. Plastics, Limited, has been purchased during 
the year. This company is engaged in the manufacture of plastics, 
which have been the subject of investigation for some time Past by 
our research organisation. The use of plastics is rapidly developing, 
and every day new outlets are being found for this material. 

The amount invested in subsidiary companies shows little change, 
Careful consideration has been given to the valuation of all our 
investments, and these are inserted at conservative figures. 

None of the other items in the balance sheet calls for special 
reference. 

As I have already indicated, operations at our potable distilleries 
were severely curtailed shortly after the outbreak of war, due to the 
necessity of diverting cereals for other and more urgent uses, prin- 
cipally stock feeding purposes. 

Distilling can only now be carried on under licence issued by 
the Ministry of Food, and, by Government decree, we are not per- 
mitted to make more during the current year than one-third of the 
quantity produced during the twelve months to September 30, 1939, 

If this restricted output should be continued for any length of 
time it will be readily appreciated that a gap will be created in our 
company’s stocks which will become increasingly difficult to bridge. 


In an attempt to minimise the effect of this restriction upon dis- 
tilling, we were compelled to adopt a moderate rationing scheme for 
our home trade customers, which would have been applied to export 
markets also had not the Government stressed the importance in 
the national interest of maintaining and even increasing exports at 
all costs, particularly to the dollar markets. For this reason we have 
given exports free rein, but, unless we can induce the Government to 
release a larger quantity of cereals for the manufacture of new 
whisky, we may be obliged, for our own preservation, to restrict 
the quantity we have been sending overseas. 

Sales of potable spirit in the home markets show an increase for 
the year ended March 3lst last, which is the end of the financial 
year of the group companies dealing with this commodity. You are 
doubtless aware that, in the Finance Act (No. 2) last September, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer put on an extra duty of 10s. to the 
already exorbitant duty of 72s. 6d. per proof gallon, and, not 
satisfied with this, added a further 15s. in April of this year, making 
97s. 6d. per proof gallon. It is too early yet to see the cumulative 
effect of these two increases, but so far it has caused a marked 
decrease in our home sales. 

Our proprietary Scotch whisky trade in export markets has shown 
a steady increase throughout the year, and our blending companies 
experienced very little inconvenience in maintaining regular ship- 
ments, due to the magnificent work of the Royal Navy in keeping 
the trade routes open and the indomitable courage of the men of 
our mercantile marine. Increased shipments to the United States 
of America and Canada show that the demand for our products on 
that continent is still increasing. Improved gin sales in both home 
and export markets disclose that our brands more than retain their 
popularity. 

The demand for industrial alcohol up to the outbreak of the war 
was well maintained, in fact there was a slight increase over the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. After the outbreak of 
war, the Industrial Alcohol Controller, under the Ministry of Supply, 
took over the control of the factories. It was of the greatest 
assistance to the Government that our factories were in full oper 
tion and that we, in collaboration with the United Molasses Coa 
pany, Limited, had taken the precaution, before the outbreak of war; 
of laying down a large emergency stock of raw material. 

The yeast factories have continued to operate successfully, and 
the quality of the output has been very satisfactory. Since wat 
started the sales have increased, due mainly to the restriction of 
imports. Costs of our materials have gone up considerably, but 
the policy in co-operation with the Ministry of Food has been nt 
to increase the sale price, as it was deemed desirable to prevent 
any rise in the price of bread. The greater output has enabled us 
to maintain this policy. We realise the supreme importance of 
maintaining this key industry in wartime in a state of constant 
efficiency. 
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On the chemical side of our business the research organisation 
has again been active in investigating and developing all possible 
methods for the manufacture of synthetic chemicals. They are 
also working on various problems connected with Government 
requirements. 

The building materials section continues to develop, and is show- 
ing a reasonable profit. The loss of business caused by the slump 
in private building has been made up to a considerable extent by 
the use of the product for national purposes. 

I am sure the stockholders will be glad to know that the board 
have granted allowances on a generous scale to all employees who 
have joined up for national service. This constitutes a large per- 
centage of our staffs. These allowances come up for review from 
time to time. 

While on this subject, I should like to refer to the invaluable 
services of the staff during the past year. In wartime as well as in 
peace they have given their usual loyal and efficient service. 

The National Savings Movement has received sympathetic con- 
sideration by the board, and large blocks of War Savings Certi- 
fates have been purchased under arrangement that employees 
repay by weekly instalments. The response by all concerned has been 
yery satisfactory. 

You will observe from the annual report that Sir Alexander 
Walker, on his retiral from business, resigned from the board. Sir 
Alexander’s distinguished career is too well known to you all to 
need repetition. His retiral is a great loss to us, and we appreciate 
most highly the services he rendered during his long connection with 
the company. 

Following Sir Alexander’s retiral, the board decided to appoint 
Mr Dargie and myself to the management committee, where Mr 
Dargie’s personality and ability will continue to be of the greatest 
value to our organisation. 

Ihave now much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report 
which recommends payment of a final dividend on the preference 
stock of 3 per cent., less tax, making, with the interim dividend 
of 3 per cent. already paid, a dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, for 
the year; also a final dividend on the ordinary stock of 8} per cent., 
less tax, making, with the interim dividend of 6} per cent. already 
paid, a dividend for the year of 15 per cent., less tax, also the 
payment of a cash bonus of 1} per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
stock; and carrying forward to next year a sum of £537,272. 

Sir James Calder seconded, and the 
unanimously. 

The re-election of Mr J. A. Dewar, Mr J. M. Connell, Mr C. G. 
Hayman, Mr R. H. Stein and Captain R. Macdonald-Buchanan 
was approved without dissent. 

The re-appointment of Messrs Moores, Carson and Watson, C.A., 
the auditors, was agreed to. 

Mr Andrew Wishart, W.S., in moving a vote of thanks to Lord 
Forteviot, paid tribute to him for the way in which he had pre- 
sided over the meeting, and for his comprehensive survey of the com- 
pany’s operations during the past year. He expressed satisfaction, 
Which he was sure was shared by all the stockholders, that Lord 


Forteviot had been appointed a member of the management 
committee. 


motion was agreed to 


Lord Forteviot, in reply, thanked Mr Wishart for his remarks, 
and ended by saying that he had the same quiet optimism about the 
future of the company as he had about the ability of the nation 
0 surmount the troubles which are at present facing it. 


































Every year many hundreds of Companies publish 
Reports of their Annual General Meetings in The 
Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors 
in the quiet of their own homes. 








In time of war the value of this practice is 
greatly enhanced because The Economist provides 
valuable information which is not otherwise available 
to investors, who therefore read it more carefully 
than ever. 










Full particulars of the charges for inserting these 
teports may be obtained on application to The 
Reporting Manager, The Economist, 8 Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4. 
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ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS OF 
JAVA, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Dutch Plan 
tations of Java, Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, in London, 
Mr W. H. Daukes (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: A profit of £313,776 is carried to the balance sheet, compared 
with £198,622, in which there was a liability of £11,000 for National 
Defence Contribution. An interim dividend of 2 per cent., less tax, 
has already been paid, and out of the balance it is necessary to 
transfer £134,000 to income-tax reserve. We now propose the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 4 per cent., less tax. 


TEA AND RUBBER POSITION 


Our standard tea production for 1939 under the Regulation 
Scheme amounted to 19,087,759 lbs., including native leaf. Of this 
standard about 624 per cent. was exportable. The actual produc- 
tion amounted to 13,366,190 lbs., of which 1,072,526 lbs. were 
exported against licences purchased and about 419,000 Ibs. manu- 
factured from leaf purchased from the population. The total tea 
area consists of 26,939 acres, all of which, with the exception of 
some 46 acres, are in production; the yield per acre in bearing was 
therefore approximately 480 lbs. In total the gross profit from tea 
fell from f.1,675,000 to f.1,509,000. 

As regards the effect of the present tea position on our own results, 
even with some good forward sales with which we started the 
current year, we cannot look forward to this year with any optimism, 
but I feel that the really important thing is, in these abnormal times, 
to maintain by all means possible the position to which the tea 
industry has attained by eight years of co-operation. 

Our standard production for 1939 was 18,984,562 lbs., and of 
this approximately 554 per cent. was exportable. The year’s pro- 
duction amounted to 11,934,358 lIbs., export licences for 1,129,353 
lbs. being purchased. 

The total rubber area is 38,094 acres, of which 13,899 are not 
in production. The year’s crop gives a yield of 493 lbs. per acre 
from the area in bearing. A better price ruled during the first 
eight months of last year compared with that of 1938, and the 
active demand that took place after the outbreak of war increased 
our selling price by 0.73d. to 7.95d. per lb., against 7.22d. Our 
cost price at 3.39d. per lb. showed a satisfactory decrease of 0.83d. 
per lb. The total gross profit of f.1,737,662 was substantially 
higher than the f.1,190,803 of the year before. Each year shows 
a steady improvement in the average condition of our rubber as the 
oldest gardens are uprooted and replanted with the most up-to-date 
material. 

The prospects for rubber for the current year are satisfactory. 
A good price and a good quota are likely to form a combination 
which will show up well in the gross profit figure for 1940. 


COFFEE, CINCHONA AND RICE 


Encouraging features are by no means absent from our coffee 
position. Now that all the coffee has been uprooted from our West 
Java estates, the whole is centralised on the two estates in’ mid- 
Java, Soekaboemi and Kalimas, the area of coffee on the former 
amounting to 3,617 acres, and on the latter 1,410 acres. The con- 
dition of the coffee has in recent years shown great improvement, 
and gradually many weak areas which have been uprooted and re- 
planted are now looking in much happier condition. 

Our total crop of cinchona bark harvested in 1939 amounted to 
1,350,985 lbs., compared with 889,021 Ibs. in 1938. Owing to the 
larger crop harvested, costs showed a substantial drop from 25.07 
cents to 17.27 cents per half-kilo bark. The selling price showed 
practically no change, but owing to the large amount sold and the 
reduction in the cost price, the gross profit shows an increase from 
£.153,619 to f.687,693. 

Our rice interests fall under two categories; first, the rice mills 
themselves and, secondly, our irrigated areas on the eastern boundary 
where large quantities of paddy are grown. The importance of the 
latter in connection with our rice mills is each year becoming 
greater. 

Altogether there were harvested last year 26,300 tons of paddy, 
and of this amount nearly 13,500 tons were delivered to our own 
mills. The estate has at last nearly reached the position of balanc- 
ing its revenue expenditure and receipts. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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VICTORIA FALLS AND TRANSVAAL 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The annual meeting of the above company was held, on the 
23rd instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 


E.C.2. 


The chairman and managing director, Mr Arthur E. 
C.B.E., presented the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1939. He said that after providing for all charges, 
including taxation in this country and South Africa, the net profit 
for the year amounted to £681,789, as compared with £652,035. 
This had enabled the full 10 per cent. to be paid on the preference 
shares and the dividend of 15 per cent, for the year to be main- 
tained on the ordinary shares. A further £200,000 had been added 
to the reserve fund, and the amount carried forward to the current 


year had been increased. 


The load had increased during the year by 12 per cent. and at 
the end of the year amounted to a demand of 651,500 kilowatts 
At the outbreak of war there 
were in hand large contracts for extensions to the generating and 
transmission plants required to meet the further development of 
the gold mining industry, and the progress of construction had been 
as good as could have been expected. During the year all plant 


for electricity and compressed air. 


had operated satisfactorily. 


The chairman concluded by mentioning that arrangements had 
been made for the London administrative staff to occupy tem- 
porary offices in the country, and he asked the shareholders to join 
with the board in sending a message to the staff in South Africa 
and this country expressing appreciation of their work, both during 
the year under review and the present year. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously and the 
retiring directors, Mr F. Astley Cooper and Mr R. E. Shott, were 
The auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers and Company, 


re-elected. 
were re-appointed for the current year. 





(Continued from page 128) 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 


July July July 
Low | High 10, 17, 24, 


June Jan. 1940 1940 1940 

5 3 
347 Ind’ls . 80-9 111-4 87-0 88-1 87-0 
32 Rails ...... 20:7a 30-7 | 24:3 24:6 24:3 
40 Utilities .. 71:22 89°4 80:2 80:6 79:7 


69-9 94:8 76:0 76-8 75-8 
6-61% 4°30% 6-11% 6°04% 6°15% 
High Low 

* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


419 Stocks ... 
Av. yield* ... 


DartLy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 
July 18 July 19 July 20 July 22 July 23 July 24 


95-9 94:9; 94-8 95-0 95-1 94-1 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 


July 27, 1940 Capital — — y 
To the Public ......... Nil ae Nil 
To Shareholders 190,000 - 300,000 
By S.E. Introduction. Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal 65,000 ‘ 65,000 
Nat. Savings Certs.¢ 4,084,565 4,084,565 
3% Defence Bondst.. 6,354,685 6,354,685 


219% Nat.War Bondst11,850,495 11,850,495 
+ Week to July 16, 1940. $ Week to July 23° 
making total since June 25th £121,506,665. 


Excluding 
Conversions 


Including 
Conversions 


Year to date 


988,1 5,28 4 
101,996,430 
973,145,877 

69,752,041 


635,165,151 
79,546,349 
620,390,744 
48,321,962 


1940 (New Basis) ..... 
1939 (New Basis)...... 
1940 (Old Basis)....... 
1939 (Old Basis) ...... 
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EASTWOODS CEMENT, LIMITED 
WARTIME CONDITIONS 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of Eastwoods Cement, 
Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at River Plate Hous, 


Mr Horace Boot, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.1.E.E. (the chair. 
man), said that capital expenditure stood in the balance sheet, afte 
allowing for depreciation reserves, at a net valuation of only 22s, 10d, 
per ton, which was a very low figure for a works of this kind. He 
was glad to say that the Humber Works was now in regular pro. 
duction. Production and sales from the Lewes works had also COn- 
tinued at a satisfactory level. With the three cement works of th 
Eastwoods Group functioning in the North, South and Midlands, 
they had a total productive capacity of 265,000 tons, and they were 
well placed to take their share in the building schemes which mug 
inevitably be resumed without delay on the termination of hostilj. 
ties, including road construction to the value of over £50,000,000, 
which was suspended on the outbreak of war. 


The industry should now be able to reap a reasonable profit on 


the current production, and consistently with conditions, they wer 
running to capacity, and they had been able to participate in satisfy. 
ing the exceptional demand for cement during the past few weeks, 
On the outbreak of war the situation was considerably altered, 
Cement was given high priority, but the limitation of timber sup. 
plies reduced the immediate uses to which it could be put. Building 
operations throughout the country had also been seriously impeded 


by continuous snow and frost. 


There had been some difficulty in maintaining the supply of essen- 
tial skilled labour, and some shortage of transport and coal. Measures 
taken for production and distribution of cement up to the time of the 
evacuation of the B.E.F. from Dunkirk had to be entirely reframed, 
Since then this country had been literally digging itself in. So far 


as their company was concerned, they were leaving no stone untumed 


to facilitate the successful prosecution of the war, and they were in 
a very favourable position to resume their activities to the full 
immediately the situation became normal. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
. 7 [ 
763,012 Nil 
52,496,197 24,869,148 2,181,004 
620,248,288 142,456 Nil 
32,161,871 15,840,091 320,000 


Z 
1940 (New Basis) 634,402,139 
1939 (New Basis) 
1940 (Old Basis 
1939 (Old Basis 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 
f - f 

1940 (New Basis) 620,010,933 1,355,005 13,799,213 
1939 (N Basi 43,157,145 5,362,999 31,026,205 
1940 (Old Basis 
1939 (Old Basis 

**Old Basis’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘* New Basis ”’ is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


618,991,112 77,500 $1,209,132 
36,243,921 2,088,459 9,989,582 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
THRELFALL’S BREWERY has main- 
tained the 18 per cent. dividend from 
slightly higher net profit of £324,713 
against £313,367. MCDOUGALL’S 
TRUST shows an increase in net earnings 
from £174,279 to £201,551 despite a 
slight fall of £864 in gross income to 
£204,344. The dividend has been raised 
from 10 to 12} per cent. Gross income of 
AIRSCREW has risen by more than 
£50,000 to £87,040 and net profits to 
£22,342 against £17,689. The dividend is 
raised from 22} to 25 per cent. MILLARS 
TIMBER have passed the dividend—7} 
per cent. was paid in the previous year— 
owing to a decline in net income from 
£78,652 to £49,131, for which transport 
and other difficulties arising from the war 
are responsible. A decline of slightly over 
£1,000 in the- gross’ earnings of 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, the metal 
window manufacturers, is accompanied 
by a fall in net profits from £49,403 to 
£40,295. The 15 per cent. dividend has, 
however, been maintained. A very 
satisfactory improvement has taken place 
in the profits of LOW TEMPERATURE 
CARBONISATION which is distributing 








3} per cent. against nil. Gross profits are 
up by over £27,000 to £70,020 and net 
income has risen from £815 to £29,402, 
Low Temperature Carbonisation.— 
Gross trading profit, year to March 31, 1940, 
£70,020 (£42,943). Depreciation, £6,228 
(£11,504). Tax, £17,760 (£14,117). Net 
profit, £29,402 (£815). Carry forward, 
£27,640 (£33,265). Ordinary dividend 3} 
per cent. (nil). A dividend of 4 per cent, 
was paid for year to March 31, 1938. 


William Baird.—Trading profit, 11} 
months to May 31, 1940, £338,689, 
against £411,748 for 13 months to June 30, 
1939. Net profit, £200,806 (£362,149), 
Ordinary dividend 15 per cent. (16 per 
cent. plus 13 per cent. tax free). 

Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Net 
income quarter to June 30, 1940, 
$4,135,800 ($1,684,100). Net income half 
year to June 30, 1940, $9,449,900 
($2,162,422). Depreciation, $11,033,500 
($9,865,500). Taxation, $849,800 
$298,800). 

W. Barratt and Company, Ltd— 
Profit, year to June 30, 1940, £180,033 
(£159,898). Depreciation, £26,662 
(£24,595). Taxation, £52,171 (£26,350). 
Ordinary dividend 12 per cent. as before. 
General reserve, £10,000 (£15,000). Pen- 
sion fund, £5,000 (£5,000). Carry fot 
ward remains at £29,601. 


Millars’ Timber and Trading.— 
Trading profits 1939, £64,581 (£110,752). 
Depreciation and reserve, £10,800 
(£20,000). N.D.C., £1,650. Net profit, 
£49,131 (£78,652). Preferred ordinary 
3 per cent. (6 per cent.). Ordinary, nil 
(74 per cent.). 

Threlfall’s Brewery.—Trading profit 


(year to June 30, 1940), £458,471 
(£430,800). Depreciation, £58,363 
(£45,558). Net profit, £324,713 


(£313,367). 
£50,000 (£50,000). 
again 18 per cent. 
£312,002. 


Properties investment reserve 
Ordinary dividend 
Carry forward, 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to July 20, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £29,375,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £66,336,000. Thus, 


including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£642,450,000, against £173,613,000 (in- 


duding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1s) week | Week 






































i 940, 
Revenue Esti- — = ended ended 
mate, . i July July 
1940-41) July | July | “22, | °20, 
1939 1940 | 1939 | 1940 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... 450,500 24,938 47,185 4,342 6,362 
Sur-tax.... 75,000 7,490 7,710 190 550 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ...... | 85,100 26,770 28,770 2,330) 1,810 
Stamps......... 19,000 5,110 4,030 200 250 
Eiencce0ce 1 20000 6640 6,510 400 1,090 
ae J ae 11,570 2,010 
Other Inland 

Revenue .. 1,000 290 150 20 
Total In. Rev. 700,600 71,238 105925 7,462 12,092 
Customs ...... 302,050 77,381 85,894 5,101 4,581 
Excise .......++ 164,050 35,920 50,300 6,580 12,200 
Total Customs 

and Excise... 466,100 113301 136194 11,681 16,781 
Motor Duties | 35,000 5,834 6,698 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt 13,291 4,114 4,350 1,150 500 
Crown Lands 1,150 320 280 : 

Receipts from 
Sundry Loan: 5,000 1,512 476. ‘ 

Mis, Receipts 13,250 1,634 5,143 102 2 
Total Ordinary 

Revenue ... 1234391 197953 259066 20,395 29,375 

SeuF-Bat. 

Post Office and 
Broadcasting 6,222 21,936 23,550 900 1,300 
Total 1320613 219889 282616 21,295 30,675 
Issucs out of the Ex hequer 
to meet payments 
{ thousands 
Apr. 1, Apr. 1, woop — 
Expenditure ; 1939, 1940, Week Week 
Esti- ended ended 
mate, £0 a July July 
1940-41 July July - 0 
22. 20; 22, 20, 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
ENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 

ofNat. Debt | 230,000 88,925 92.628 606 1.736 
Parments to N. 

Teland ... 9,400 1,913 1,928 3 
Other Cons 

Fund Serv 7,600 3,186 3,195 
geonal teens 247,000 94,024 97,751 609 1,736 
Upply Sery 2419790 275495 801666 16,940 64,600 
Total Ordinary a 

Expenditure 2666790 369519 899417 17,549 66,336 
Poet BAL. 

BOffice and 

Madcasting 86,222 21,936 23,550 900 1,300 
Total Reseee 2753012 391455 922967 18,449 67,636 


alte 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 


£384,280 to 


£2,714,743, the otl 


ler Opera- 


Uons for the week (no longer shown sepa- 
ae faised the gross National Debt by 
089,700 to about £9,586 millions. 


OrHerR Issugs (NET) 
(£ thousands) 


Overseas Trade Guarantees ..... 


>, 313 
0, and Teleg. (Money) Acts 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to July 20, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 








Ordinary Exp. ... 899,417 ; Ord. Revenue ... 259,066 
Misc. Iss. (net)... 4,000 | Gross. borr. 646,770 
Inc. in balances... 320 | Less— 
| Sinking fds. 2,099 
Net borrowing ... 644,671 
903,737 ! 903,737 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury bg and 
Bills Means 
Advances Total FI 
Date Float- ‘joe 
Bank ing Assets 
Ten- Ta Public of Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
July 22; 499-0 558-1) 43-1 1100-2) 601-2 
1940 
Apr. 13 701:0) 708-4 56°4 1465°8 | 764°8 
» 20 686:0 637°5 | 38°9 1362°4)| 676°4 
» 27) 675-0 674:1) 46°3 1395-4, 720°4 
May 4  675:0 707:9) 49°3 1432-2) 757-2 
» 11 | 685-0 722-1; 53-0 1460-1 775-1 
» 18 | 695°0 733°6 40°3 1468:°9 | 773°9 
» 25, 700°0 746:5 49-4 1495°9 795-9 
June 1, 710:0 787:5 50:4 1547:9 837:°9 
» 8 725-0 822-4) 47:9 1595-3, 870°3 
» 15 740-0 842-4) 53-9 1636-3 896-3 
» 22) 755-0) 861-1)! 42:3 1658:4) 903-4 
» 30 770-0 856°0 36°6 ..- 1662-6! 892-6 
July 6 785:0 Not available 
» 13 800-0 pa oie 
» 20) 815:0 . *~ 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender : Rate Mir : 
Offered — Allotted ° on 
Rate 
1939 s. d 
July 21 35-0 68 -6 35:0 14 8:6l 39 
1940 
Apr. 12, 50:0 90-6 50°0 20 8:16 52 
» 19 50:0 111°8 50-0 20 6°87 31 
~» 26 55:0 115°7 55-0 20 4:98 36 
May 3 60:0 113-2 60:0 20 4°81 45 
» 10 65:0 111-6 65:0 20 4:82 52 
» 17 65:0 116:°0 65:0 20 4:86 47 
» 24 65:0 117-7 65:0 20 4-81 45 
» 31 65:0 131:3 65:0 20 4:11 30 
June 7 65:0 116°4 65:0 20 477 46 
» 14 65:0 102:0 65:0 20 5-41 59 
» 21 65:0 97-6 65:0 20 4:97 60 
» 28 650 110°3 65:0 20 5:22 51 
July 5 65°0 105 4 65:0 20 510 55 
5, 12) 65:0 112°3 65:0 20 4:97) 48 
» 19 65:0 118 8 61:0 20 4 45 37 


On July 19th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. tor bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 37 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on July 26th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week ended N.S.C. 3% Bonds 212% Bonds 


5,364 
13,139 


10,636 
6,355 


30,469 
18,187 
11,850 


Totals to date) 124,350* 


126,334* 121,507t 


* 34 weeks. + 5 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the 
Treasury up to July 23rd amounted to 
6,408 of a total value of £12,874,583. The 
Revenue Returns no longer show the 
amount of principal of savings certificates 
and 3% defence bonds which has been 
repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JULY 24, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Circultn. 607,592,422 
In Banking 


Govt. Debt . 
Other Govt. _ 
Securities... 614,812,519 


£ 
11,015,100 


Dept. ...... 22,644,336 | Other Secs. 3,662,098 
Silver Coin . 510,283 
Amt. of Fid 
Issue ....... 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
rT 236,758 
630,236,758 630,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


: £ 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 154,102,838 
) aa 3,407,237 | Other Secs. : , 
Public Deps.* 30,266,509 Discs., etc.. 3,143,811 


— Securities ... 22,239,710 





Other Deps. : As ne 
Bankers 103,957,085 $< 21 


25,383,5 
22,644,336 








Other Accts. 50,967,584 | Notes ......... 
REE Gold & Silver 

154,924,669 COORD sccsces 1,020,720 

203,151,415 203,151,415 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 














Amt. 
Both Departments ns A pose ont 
40 Week Year 

COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 607,592 1,325 + 96,694 
Deposits : Public ......... 30,266; — 25,771 4,256 
Bankers’....... 103,957) + 24,792) + 12,579 
QRREES cocceces 50,967 267| + 14,225 
Total outside liabilities.. 792,782 — 2,571) +127754 
Capital and rest .......... 17,960 + 17 95 
COMBINED ASSETS —- ——————_ —_— 
Govt. debt and securitiest 779,930 1,801| + 374179 
Discounts and advances 3,143 + 118 4,906 
Other securities .......... 25,901 766,+ 4,374 
Silver coin in issue dept. 510 + 1 205 
Gold coin and bullion 1,257 108; — 245783 

RESERVES 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 23,665 + 1,217|— 12,478 

“Proportion” (reserve 

to outside liabilities in | 

- 0:7 -10:'7% 


Bankg. dept.) ......... 12:7 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 


| 1939 1940 


July | July July | July July 
26 3 10 17 24 


“VU, 


Issue Dept. 






















































Notes in circ... | 510-9) 608:2 610-4 608-9; 607-6 
Notes in bank- ' 
ing dept. ..... 35-5) 22-1; 19-9) 21-3; 22-6 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest.... | 299°3) 626°7) 626°6 625-9 625:°8 
Other secs. ... 0:0 2°8 2:8 3-6 3-7 
Silver coin .... 0-7 0:5 0:5 0:5 0:5 
Gold, walued 246°4 0-2 0:2 0:2 0:2 
at s. per f. oz. |148-50\168-00 168-00 168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 
I senate 26:0 16°6 22-2 56:0 30:3 
Bankers’........ 91-4! 140-1 107-0 79-2 104-0 
SI éiccecnee 36°7| 48:8) 47:8 51:2 51-0 
"BONEN eenneccecee 154:1) 205-5) 177-0 186-4 185 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government... | 106°5) 171:2 146-7 155-9, 154-1 
Discounts, etc. | 8-0 5-4 3°9 3-0 3-1 
COR Grcctccees 21:5; 23°2| 23-13) 23:0| 22-2 
Total ........... | 136°0) 199°8) 173-7, 181-9) 179-4 
Banking dept. 
TSSCTVS ccoccccee 36-1) 23-6 21-2) 22:4 23-7 
) ° o € ) 
“ Proportion ”” 23-4) 11-4; 11-9) 12-0) 12-7 
* Government debt is £11.015.100; _ capital 
£14,553,000 t+ Fiduciary issue raised from £580 


millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Ger- CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


many appeared in The Economist of April 27th; 


THE ECONOMIST July 27, 1949 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 


Netherlands, of May 11th; Belgium, of May 18th ; Million paper pesos Million escidos 
Roumania, of June lst; India and France, of 
June 8th; Bulgaria, Prague and Turkey, of 
June 15th; International Settlements, Hungary, May | Apr. Apr. _ May May | May | May | My 
Java, Egypt, Estonia, New Zealand, Mellie Iran, 31, 15, 30, 31, 31, 15, 22, oe. 
and Sweden, of June 22nd; Australia, Greece, ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 | 1940 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 19m 
Jugoslavia, Latvia and Lithuania, of June 29th ; Gold at home............ 1,224, 1,224 1,224 1,224 ER See 919-9 920°6 920-6 900. 
Canada and Federal Reserve Member Banks, of Other gold & for. exch. 80 176, 178 183 Balances abroad......... 694:°2 810°9 759-1) 7454 
July 20th. Non-int. Govt. bond... 119 119 119 119 CININR cis keicacanind 426°8 416°0 412-6 4)3) 
Treasury bonds ......... 397 396 396 396 ean 117°9 106°7 104-6 1024 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS ___ LIABILITIES 5 i LiaBILiTies 
Million $’s Notes in circulation ... 1,140 1,173 1,176 1,185 Notes in circulation ... (2104-3 2373-4 2378-22444 
SS = Deposits : Government 169 127 107 150 Deposits : Government | 366-6! 430-2) 420-8) 3044 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | July | July ; July | July a 391 457, 434 423 Bankers’ ... | 727-3 634-9) 662-0) 6734 
aus eeenee = . it 18, 25, mame. of participation 121 153) 198 197 Other ...... 100°'0 86°6 97-0 gy 
certifs. on 9 1940 | 1940 SBETVE TATIO ........000. 76 °6% 79°4°181°3°.'79-9%, -oreign comm ents.. 95-9 249°5 249- , 
and due from Treas. 13,709 17,944 18,028 18,114 ae ss ‘ ogee 
Total reserves ......... 14,089 18,316 18,406 18,507 . —— 


Total cash reserves 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and secs. ... 


371 360 368 


2,488 2,450 2,450 2,45 
2's06 2 ri F401 9 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


2,462 


3 


80 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


Total resources ......... 17,338 21,556. 21,779 21,744 Million £’s 
F.R ha 4,4 5,232 5 3 Pe 
-R. notes in circn. ... 9499, 5,232 5,230) 5,22 > une 
Excess mr. bank res.. 4,490 6,830 6,880 6,570 June June June June iene J 1. — ° 
Mr. bank reserve dep. 10,436 13,764 13,863 13,565 30, 14, 21, 28, ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 194) 
Govt. deposits ......... 742 297 278 643 ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 Coin & bullion: Gold  501:3 501°3) 501-3, 5013 
Total deposits ......... 11,869 15,336 15,440 15,535 Gold coin and bullion 26:64 37:30 38-42 36:66 5 " Other 38°8 34:6 35-7364 
Total lia ilities ......... 17,338 21,556 21,779 21,744 Bills discounted ......... 7°68 8-37) 8:15 1-66 Foreign exch. fund ... | 300-0, 300-0) 300-0) 3004 
Reserve ratio ............ 86°1% 89% 89°, 89-2% Inves. & other assets... 16°35 26°96 27-75 25-12 Discounts and advances 461:°4 549°3, 544-0 550.3 
BANKS AND TREASURY : LIABILITIES Government bonds ... |1474-9'2769-1/2610-1/24824 
RESOURCES Notes in circulation... 19-16 19°89 19-99 22-7 Agencies’ accounts...... | 190°3 250-0; 230-7, 258-7 
Monetary gold stock ... | 16,227 20,166 20,256 20,367 Deposits: Government! 1:96 6°15, 7:42 1-89 LIABILITIES 
Treas. & bk. currency 2,893 3,015 3,016 3,020 Bankers’ .... 22:34 36:89) 35-25 38-28 Notes issued ..........-+ 2059 -6 3373: 2/3188-9/3229-7 
LIABILITIES - = Others ...... 4°35 5:72 6:97 8-42 Deposits: Government | 506°9 678:9 673-0 581: 
Money in circulation... 7,002 7,884 7,872 7,854 Reserve ratio ............ 55 -°5% 54:°2% 55-00% 52-5 Other 180°5 128°1 101-3 1034 
enn... | See eee 207 Sern jf ff fp SERRE Seeees 


eS SSS 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England Week 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


Aggregate Week Aggregate 











The following official exchange rates were fixed by the Bank of England between ended January 1 to ane jammy 
July 19th and July 25th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 

U.S. $ (4°8623) 4-0212-031p; mail transfers, 4- 0212-0334. Can. $ (4°8623) 4-43-47; July July July July July July July July 
mail transfers 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2212) 17-70-80. Sw. kr. (18-159) 22,’39 20,’40 22, °39 20, *40 22,'39|20,'40'22, °39 | 20, 
16°85-95. Arg. ee (11-45) 16°90-17-13; mail transfers, 16-90-17:15. Working : ; 
Batavian Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 17612—34. days:— | 6 | 6 171 | 171 | Newcastle 1,510! 1,307) 44,298! 39,719 

Birmingham | 1,878) 2,593) 69,764| 67,257) Nottingham 474, 244) 14,369 ast 
Forward Rates Bradford ...| 792} 1,047| 24,313) 46,534 —— 

Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, Bristol ..... 1,305} 2,057 38,364 gt a. 056489760 
34 cent pm.-par. Canada, lo cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, Hull peecentnn 759| 0644 23,232 23,216 : Seewgy 
3 dre pm.-par. Batavia 11> cents pm.-par. Leicester ...| 710) 675| 20,723) 22,137 Dublin a sane oe vos | oss 

Liverpool ...| 4,758) 6, 107 145162169142) Sheffield*.. | 919) 822) 31,165) 19,44 
Manchester | 8,469'11524'276264 333689 Southamptont! ... | 116) ... | 1 
MARKET RATES * Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. + Clearing begu 


Par of 


London on Exchange 
per £ 

Tollinn, Ez. . | ‘18-159 | 
Riga, Lats. ... 25-2212 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 


Kovno, Lit . | 48-66 
Belgrade, Din. (276-324 
Sofia, Lev...... |673°66 


Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 
Alexandria, Pst| 971, 


Madrid, Pt. ... (25°2212 
Lisbon, Esc... | 110 


Istanbul, £T | 110 { 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 
Bucharest, Lei 813-8 
India, Rup. ... | ¢18d. 
Kobe, Yen..... +24 -58d. 


Hongkong, $.. |+¢ 


July 19, | July 20, | July 22, July 23, July 24, July 25, 
1940 1940-1940 


~ 14ig* | 1434¢ | 
| 183g* | 191g¢ | 
1814* | 1834* 
211g* | 215g¢ | 


150* 150* 
| 190*(g)| 190*(g)! 
| 300* | 305* | 


| 190-210 | 190-210 | 
| 9759-58 973g-5¢ | 
3714* 3714 os 
| 38: 10( b)| 38- 10(6) 
| 43-80(c)| 43-80(c) 
991o— 99-101 | 
| “10119! 
510* | 510* 
520 (6)| 520 (d) 
515* | 515* 
| ,800* | _800* 
171516 1715;6- 
181; 


18 
1411,6-— 14516-1516! 145) 6-15) 


15546 


May 14, 1940. 
MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between July 19th and July 25th 


1940 1940 1940 


1434¢ 14l4¢ | 14lq4t 14lo¢ Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates : Bank Bils, 
19l4t 1834¢ | 1834¢ | 194 60 days, 1132% ; 3 months, 1!32% ; 4 months, 11jg-11g% ; 6 months, 11-14%, 
1834* 1814* 181,4* 18lo* | Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1132%; 3 months, 1139%. Day-to-day money, 
2153¢ 21t¢ 21¢ |} 21lgt 34-114%. Short loans, 1-114%. Bank deposit rates, 12°. Discount deposits a 
150* | 150* 150* 150* call, 12% 3 at notice, 34%. 
190*(g), 190*(g)| 190*(g)} 190*(g 
305* | 300* | 300* 305* y 
190-210 | 190-210 | 190-210 | 180-200 GOLD AND SILVER 
9753-53 | 975g—5g | 975g—5g | 975g— The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. 0d. pet 
3714* 371q* | 3714* 3714* fine ounce throughout the week. 
38-10(b)| 38-10(6)) 38-10(6)) 38-108 In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
43-80(c)) 43-80(c)} 43-80(c)| 43-80(< Date Cash T M Cash Two Meats 
99-101 | 99-101 | 99-101 | 99-101 a meee Date a 
EO mses 3 22116 WP isicevans 22 23 
510* 510* 510* 510* 4 sinters 3 31, _" Di viéssinin 2231¢ 2" 
520 (b)} 520 (b)| 520(d) 520(b) ; ae 221 22 ” 
515* 515* sis* | sis* ij * 
800* s00* | 800* | 800* ‘| a - — . ‘ 
1715;g— |1715yp— |1715jg~ [1715 y6- NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
18 18lig 181y¢ 181lig 


14 g—1533/145 5g-15ag 147j¢- : 7) » 23, . July 24 
: . " uly 18, July 19, July 20, July 22, July 23, July%, 
153}, New York on J 1940 1940 1940 F 1940 1940 1940 


|147—-151¢ 147g—151g 147-1513 147g—151g 147 3-151g! 1473-151, — 





Rio, Mil........ |T5 -899d.! Nominal) Nominal! Nominal) Nominal) Nominal Nominal London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 

Valparaiso, Pes.) _ 40 o5* | Ft 95¢ 95+ 95¢ |, 95% i hiciccninis 381 391 38954 | 381 38.154 | 387 

omens tated ahinats ot. wh OO as Seal” “aout | Switzerland, Fr. ........ 22°68 22°72 22-72, 22-72, 22-73. BM 

| ? <0'0F 20124) 20°24) = 20*2F =| Italy, Lire..........cccceeee 5-05 5 -05( 05(« 5-05 5° O5(¢) , 

Montevideo, $ |t 51d. /2012-2312|2012-2312|2012-231p 211~2412/2112-2419) 21-24 Berlin. . | 40-05 | 40-05. 40-05. | 40-05. 40-05 40°05 

Singapore, $.. |t 28d. 28116516 | 2811616) 2816-516) 281;6—516/281 16-16 |28116- Stockholm, | 23-88 23-88 23-89 23-88 23°88 aA 

Shanghai, $ .. + 311 6-43 16} 35g—41g | 35g—4ig | 35g—4lg (359-41 3 16-431 Lf Montreal, Can. $ 88°250  88°625 88-750 | 88:500 | 88°625 88 3 

Bogota, Pes. .. | 61g* 6lst | Glgt 6t 6t¢ 6t DRT ccocccotsonsoss 23-48 | 23-48 23-48 | 23-48 = = 3% 

* Sellers. + Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. pe fais - one as Os > S04 23 is¢ 22-30¢ | 22:20 

(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. | Brazil, Milreis “5:10. | 5 10” “5 10- 5-10 5-10 5:10 

(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (ec) 9 days. | ee oneren ae 
(g) Trade payments rate. { ¢ Official buying rate 29-78. (c) Nominal. 


innate ata ern areceacentemeeameecaeea acai 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


July 17, July 24, July 17, July 24, MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) July 17, July 26 
1940 1940 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 19 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per lb.)—conr. Cents Cents ve : ‘ents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept............ 7379 743, Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 6:25 6°25 ra Mid-cont. conte : 102 102 
» Winnipeg, July « cea 713; 7133 MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)— P Bee Mae oRson an en yeas - 21% 
Maize, Chicago, Sept... 6253 62 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept....... 4:37 4°15 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 19 194 
Oats, Chicago, Sept. ..........+- 311 29 Coffee, N.Y., cash— Do do. Aug.-Sept. 

Rye, Chicago, Sept. .............. 234 45 TL TT citebighensbhnwsnans 53 53, Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., . >-66 
Barley, Winnipeg, July ......... 343 3434 OE BORE: cosnrcosecgscse 71s 71g FO GOR g BOE. os cccccevcccccosaces 2°65 - 
METALS (per Ib.) — Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10-63 10°53 om, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 0-94 

Copper, Connecticut.............. 11°50 11-50 Cotton, Am. mid., Aug........... 9°58 9-58 0.b. Cuba, SENt. ..crcccerers 0:94 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot . 51-00 51°37 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ......... 6:08 6°04 Moody's Index of staple com- 52.9 
BE Ec cscccncccseences 5-00 5-00 Lard, Chicago, July ...........+ 5-70 5-57 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 155°7 152 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 











ee sat r enssiitaliesicaitls 
Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
Year Total Deprecia- Net Profit for ? 
Company . : : ~ | after Deb. Mc Difference 
Ending Profit | tion, etc. | “Interest | Distribu- Pref Ord. Ra To Free | in Carry Total Net Ord. 
— Div Div. t€ | Reserves | Forward Profit Profit Div. 
(+ or —) | | 
Breweries £ £ £ p £ £ a i - £ o. t (2d oe 
Associated Breweries . June 30 99,097 . 85,609 154,500 25,195 46,491 8 “on + 13,923 117,346 106,266 | 10 
Threlfall’s pewey ee June 30 458,471 | 108,363 274,713 586,020 26,518 247,500 18 + 695 430,800 263,367 | 18 
nancial Land, e \ 
re Press Holdings ... | Dec. 31| Dr. 647 Dr. 639 337 : - i: .. | —_ 639 31,738 | 31,036 | 1212 
Australian Estates, etc. .. | Dec. 31 293,764 | 74,428 84,590 25,000 18,000 3 20,000 - 11,428 172,590 | Dr. 8,410 Nil 
Ceylon Estates Invst. Mar. 31 7,376 1,948 3,871 7 1,805 | 15 a7 L 143 |) 4,414 1,116 Tio 
Chaplin Holdings ......... Mar. 31 28,794 20,282 41,590 5,000 12,500 5 + 2,782 || 21,773 17,100 5 
City of Aberdeen Land June 30 23,372 11,785 12,865 1,300 9,748 22 sae + 737 22,049 12,415 | 22 
Greeff-Chemicals Hidgs. | Dec. 31 42,844 28,735 39,918 6,875 15,625 1210 5,000 | 1,235 22,693 20,214 | 9 
NcDougal's 7 seeees ee = ae 201,551 240,188 50,000 | 149,867 10 see 1,684 || 205,208 174,279 | .. 
Read’s Drift Land ....... | Mar. ,402 980 | Dr. 1,160 ig a si cea | 980 |! 2,638 185 Ni 
Scottish American Mtge. May 31 117,016 99,654 170,695 32,995 11,603 6 13,000 | 2,056 113,260 | 62,754 | 6 
United City Prpty. Trust | June 30 113,320 33,100 48,630 11,137 ; a 25,000 | 3,037 120,970 | 41,131 | 6 
Wool aeons Invests. | Mar, 25 106,883 34,595 | 42,990 || 10,625 | 19,000 4 5,000 | — 30 94,262 37,324 4 
ubber | 
Biting ...... ; . | Mar. 31 | 14,626 | 1,057 | 7,341 9,224 7,291 | 10-416) | + 50 9,426 4,308 | 614 
cio cis apinss | Mar. 31 27,045 | 2,000 | ‘17,642 23,999 16,776 | 72 | + 866 16,430 12,364} 5 
Bukit Mertajam Mar. 31 93,377 | ue | 55,650! 93,511 57,547 | 12 | - 1,897 42,594} 17,579] 4 
BEE cecscccccccccocccesce | MAME. Sh | 28,613 | 1,100 15,453 26,680 15,000 | JTlo | + 453 12,737 5,001 2l2 
Laras (Sumatra) .......... . a — 5,961 | 6,675 | 18,599 6,573 2lo | - 102 36,226 Nil = 
Martapoera .............6.5 Mar. 3947 | 1,000 2,297 8,917 2,194 3 | on + 103 || 1,414 238 Ni 
Songer Timah (Perak)... | Mar. 31 10,168 | 600 5,900 | 8,763 4,626 6 1,000 | + 274 || 6,223 4,869 5 
een (Sumatra | Mar. 31 7,489 | ; 6,490 9,057 3,235 5 4,000 | — 745 || 3,519 | 2,873 212 
ea 
Aateree Khat ...........+..- Dec 31 16,140 11,939 17,146 se 10,120 8 -- | + 1,819 12,803 | 10,503 8 
Bargang ......... Dec. 31 13,591 6,151 8,656 600 2,280 + 2,000 | + 1,271 11,099 6,739 4 
i acinsgpianctieeenes Dec, 31 11,812 9,512 16,713 os 8,880 40 aes } + 632 7,988 5,888 30 
Bordubi . | Dec. 31 32,823 16,373 29,209 a 13,500 15 | + 2,873 16,657 10,906 | 15 
Borelli | Dec, 31! 20,444 14,645 18,168 384 13,680 1710 581 16,133 | 10,468 | 1710 
Borjan Dec. 31 6,301 3,611 7,018 560 3,095 1210 - 54 6,070 | 4,071 | 15 
Boroi .. Dec. 31 6,682 4,981 8,645 ie 4,801 20 + 180 5,081 | 3,881 15 
EN Nia iiaaeadcdedetené Dec. 31 7,786 4,586 11,688 “ 4,000 | 12ls + 586 4,466 3,366 10 
Sl cietingesercesdésees Dec. 31 | 15,013 | 10,514 44,315 - 9,000 15 + 1,514 8,579 3,779 1215 
Kacharigaon ............ Dec. 31 | 2,261 1,911 3,341 192 1,684 4 one + 35 480 | 480 Nil 
REET ccbsdcaccessovs Dec. 31 22,325 12,925 18,129 oon 11,250 15 1,000 r 675 14,312 11,311 15 
Majuli Dec. 31 23,101 9,701 13,753 1,200 5,500 5 1,000 | + 2,001 14,887 | 6,238 5 
Dec. 31 29,731 16,216 21,513 2,500 13,000 10 woh 716 21,983 | 16,784 10 
Dec. 31 12,795 2,914 5,894 6,000 a 4,912 5 1,000 - 18 11,428 | 5,540 5 
Dec, 31 28,616 iat 17,116 24,154 1,960 14,000 25 -- =6=Oohd | «21,156 18,457 | 13,756 | 25 
| Dec. 31 | 9,163 6,862 15,839 ? 6,402 40 ch + 460 6,485 5,685 371lo 
. | ee. 33 3 6,131 3,930 5,126 1,826 10 2,000 104 5,214 3,914 10 
| Dec. 31 28,404 17,945 22,906 13,437 10 2,000 2,508 18,817 | 13,568 | 10 
British Steamship . | June 30 | 147,261 76,410 338,559 11,025 64,237 51 es + 1,148 186,590 | 101,771 | 612 
ge lee | June 30 9,490 6,292 8,727 nike 5,440 4 1,743 — 891 14,481 11,808 | 6 
Other Companies | | } | 
Airccrew Co. ............ Mar. 31 | 87,040 | _ 22,342 42,112 3,900 11,906 25 5,000 + 1,536 32,663 | 17,689 2212 
Bennis Combustion ...... Apr. 30 35,195 | 1,211 19,371 22,716 6,000 7,500 10 6,000 — 129 33,804 | 19,468 | 10 
— wo Co. .... |June 30* | 9,263 | aa 4,406 10,972 ane 3,400 10&7 . + soleas 9,157 3,663 | 10 é 7 
Crosses Jinkworth.... | Mar. 27| 212,719 | _ 199,666 80,742 i ii i + 199666 76,135 61,673 Ni 
_ ope ee and Co. | —_. 30 | 46,041 | 5,257 18,061 | 29,798 3,548 9,375 10 + 5,138 22,645 | 13,312 | Tilo 
rd Industries ....... Mar. 31 24,845 | 1,691 5,560 8,211 ‘ 2,751 6 sii + 2,809 21,606 | 5,310 5 
Gloucester Rly. Carriage May 31 215,793 | 26,046 56,227 | 60,566 33,469 10 13,558 | 9,200 || 211,661 | 157,964 15 
Low. Temp. Carbonisatn Mar. 31 | 70,020 | 6,228 29,402 | 62,667 | oa 35,027 31lo ai | 5,625 42,944 815 Nil 
Lyon ee ee | June 30 | 12,860 | aes 11,503 | 13,721 3,630 7,012 10 1,000 | — 139 17,005 | 15,605 1219 
Millars’ Timber, etc. ... | Dec. 31 64,581 | 10,800 49,131 | 110,998 42,500 is we a + 6,631 110,752 78,652 719 
United Kingdom Tob. .. | Mar. 31 | 37,029 | 6,172 30,700 35,393 || 10,000 19,200 ce + 1,500 36,383 30,170 8 
Villiams and Williams .. | Apr. 30 74,120 | 8,234 | 40,295 | 51,479 | 3,033 26,250 15 10,000 | + 1,012 75,696 49,403 15 
Totals (£'000"s) : No.ofCos. | 
Week to Fuly 27, 1940 53 3,116 189 1,688 2,793 286 1,012 119 | + 271 2,581 1,510 
Jan. 1 to Fuly 27, 1940 | 1,466 296,916 23,807 163,405 231,982 35,872 101,117 18,955 | + 7,461 273,637 166,754 | 
* For half-year. 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
*Int. *Int. | *Int. | 
~ ‘ 7 Pay- | Prev. . ons Pay- | Prev. i r Pay- | Prev. 
0 ) y 3 « any i , . 2 } , 
Company +Sinal Total ble a Company +Final Total able ‘ear Company | + Final Total kaa | Year 
> | ) o ‘ /0 
BANKS Bridgewater (G. & T.) 10t 14 14 London Elect. Supply | 3* Sept. 2 3* 
Bank of Montreal... 2 2 Brit. Burmah Pet. ... ne 614 Nil DA Bs da sceessie« 21o*| ... a 2* 
TEA AND RUBBER British Wagon ...... 5* -. |Aug. 1] 8l3* Low Temp. Carbon. bus 315 aa Nil 
Mertajam Rbr. . 12 oe 4+ City Prpty. Inv. (Deft.) 3% a 5* Met. Elec. Supply ... 3% aiid an 3* 
Assam Tea... 10t¢ 15 \Aug. 16 15 Commercial Gas ...... 119* Aug. 15 a* Milners Safe ......... aren Tle na Tle 
cot Rubber ... : 315% , Nil* Dictograph Telephns. 5* July 27) Nil* Newcastle Gas ...... aig™ ans ie 219% 
Timbang-Deli Rubber 4 2 Elec. Dist. Yorkshire 4lo* Aug 41>* Nuttall’s Breweries ... 3lot 6 oe 6 
_ MINING Enfield Cable ......... 61l4* 614* PG Feiixccteseccncss: ed 25 is 25 
Filani (Nigeria) lin.. 10 ‘ 3 Gaskell & Chambers 3* Aug. 1 5* Sanders Bros. ........ 10+ 12 ‘i 10 
Petaling Tin 20* Aug. 8 5* Gen. Cons. Invest. ... 2* July 31 2* South Met. Gas ...... | 2* aon a 21o* 
INDUSTRIALS Gerrard Industries ... 6 ‘Aug. 8| 5 South Suburban Gas | 2* o 3* 
Investment 3 3 Heath (G. H.) & Co. 5* Ney 5* Tamplin’s Brewery... 5+ 8 a 10 
talian Estates ‘ 3 Nil Imp. Tob. (G.B. & I. $7lo* $71lo* Threlfall’s Brewery 10t 18 oud 18 
mand Sons ...... 5* "a 4* Ingersoll, Ltd. ...... 10 ; Nil* Tilling and B.A.T.... | $312*| ... |Sept. 2 $4* 
B Works... 8d. ps. 8d. ps. Jackson Bros. ......... Tlo*|_ .. July 22 5* Tilling (Thomas) | 5* . 5* 
radleys (Chester 234%) Sept. 1 234* Linley Engineering : 5 10 Yorkshire Elec. Power 3* Aug. 14 3* 
t Free of income tax. 


a nn rene er 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Name 


Weeks 


— 


BA. 


BA wad Pacific ...... 


t. Southern... | 


WONnNNN 


Ending 


July 


13 
13 
13 
14 
20 


Gross Receipts 


for W: 


1940 


+1,078,000 
$1,816,000 
$644,000 


$3,310,000) + 


$1,488,500) 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


Aggregate Gross 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


eek Receipts 
| Name | July 24, 1940 
| + or — 1940 | +or— 
For. Bond. Unquoted 
3 Limited Inv. 9/9-11/3 
217,000) 2,101,000|— 719,000 New British 6/3-7/3 
128,000} 3,796,000|— 479,000 Invest. Tr. | 8/9-10/9* 
38,000! 1,205,000!— 270,000 Bk. &Insur.| 11/9-14/-* 
781,000) 81,927,000) + 15235000 ieoaenane os eae | 
652,650) 4,167,800] —2,713,650 Bank ...... ge 
a2 , ——— = Set. B.L.L.T.| 9/6-11/6xd 


Name July 24, 1940 Name July 24, 1940 
National D. 9/—10/— Key. Gold 6/6xd bid 
Century ..... 9/9-11/3 Br. Ind. 4th 8/6-10/3xd 
Scottish ..... 8/9-10/3 | Blec. Inds. 10/41-I1/10loxd 
Univ. 2nd... 11/—12/6 |Met. & Min.) 8/412~-9/10l5 
Inv. Flex. ... 7/6-8/9 Rub. & Tin | Unquoted 
\Inv. Gen. .... 10/4!9-11/412 Producers 4/6-5/6 
Key. Flex. 7/- bid Dom. 2nd | 3/9-4/9 
{Key. Cons. 6/9 bid Orthodox... 5/3-6/3 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


July 27, 1940 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


Prices, 


Year 1939 
High | Low 
711g 61 
1071, 98 
ae ee 
9654 | 901, 
991g 9273 
991lo 87 
1121g | 10334 
8714 7934 
935g | 8734 
951g | 87le 
4091p | 10019 
9914 | 9454 
967g | Q1l2 
210853 | 102 
987, 86 
837, 73 
99 91 
64 55lo 
90 78 
£1514 | 10412 
10614 95 
11212 | 103 
10319 | 92 
110 102 
llllg | 104 
815g 72 
93916 | 8612 
10234 95 
Q91lp 7334 
651, 34 
95 50 
231g 612 
19 9 
5512 2312 
72 30 
8614 58 
121, 9 
44 4 
331g 3 
30 15 
3519 15 
6112 33 
Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
_ July 24, 1940 
High Low 
10 3 ) 
91g 473 
52 22 
80 3419 
60 20 
24 ~ 
6012 2119 
7012 35 
6514 24 
22 7 
79 3510 
104 5812 
67/9 51/- 
34219 | 31612 
£51 £4310 
30/9 21/9 
73/3 46/6 
9lo 514 
52/- 45/- 
£95 £52 
54/6 30/- 
83,4 517 
85/- 68/- 
55g + 
3212 2314 
69/9 39/- 
444 385 
48/6 29/- 
85/- 46/- 
243, 1554 
131g B5e 
165g 82 %2 
155i¢ 951¢ 
2833 1614 t 
Bl, 5 
7 414 
408 47612 
18712 180 
188 154 
187 168 
1651, 139 
175 14019 
125/6 | 96/3 
57/6 36/3 
70/3 46/- 
83/- 45/- 
76/6  47/- 
52/9 30/6 
6/6 3/- 
34/7lo 13/112 
8/9 3/6 
24/712 +11/3 
28/llo 12/6 
26/i1lig 13/6 
27/9 13/112 
22/712 | 11/3 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(g) Worked on 2212% 
(J) Yield based on 7512% of coupon. 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


in 1946. 


(6) Final dividend. 


Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
July 24, 1940 
High Low 
7634 681g 
1105g | 1031g 
9834 9815 
10012 95lo 
103 9734 

10214 94 
112 10715 
9234 865g 
9812 92 
9910 95 
11334 1053g 
102 98916 
10134 951g 
10012 | 100 
Llllp | 10513; 
1003, 98 
1015, 931g 
891g 8014 
100 9712 
71lg 5934 
9714 8214 
115 10514 
1071g | 101 
1107, 106 
10573 100 
10812 | 103 
11014 104 
85 78 
9412 | 87lp 
104 97 
9234 7714 
5812 22 
64 25 
351, | 20 
23 9 
4514 12 
63 25 
7934 5210 
1012 8 
75g 5 
612 354 
2419 1212 
25 17 
65 44 
Last two 
Dividends 
_@_ ©) ©) 
9 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
loc 3loc 
Nil c 5 c 
Nil c 4c 
Nil ¢ llgc 
Nil c 4 c 
2a 2 6 
Nil 6 lloa 
Nil ¢ lige 
l a 4 b 
22a) 2126 
10 6b Jlza 
6 a 6° 6b 
8 ¢ 8 c 
5 a 5 b 
7 6b 7 a 
> & 5 6b 
5 6b 5 a 
£212 b| £210 a 
6 b 6 a 
7126 Tiga 
8 6b 8 a 
> & 5 a 
8 a 8 6b 
7lob Jloa 
8lob 8loa 
6146 334.4 
9 6b 9 « 
40 a 50 b 
46a 6/- 6b 
$25 6 t22loa 
6/- a 6/- b 
+84-075c 
ll a 19 b&b 
t10 5) 13342 
ll a 14 6 
3lea 8126 
6 6b 4a 
5 a 8 b 
3 a 7 #b 
6 6b 4a 
+20 6 t5 a 
6 a ll b 
6l4a) 10 6b 
14 6 ll a 
16 b Jiza 
12 6b 6 a 
10 c¢ 10 ¢ 
t5 a tilO b 
4a 6 6b 
3 a 5 b 
0 4 0 e¢é 
t2lea\ t4 b 
Jigga) 15 6b 
2 a 5lob 
basis. 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
Consols 210% ......... 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 
Do. 212% 1944-49 ... 
Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 
Do. 312% after 1961 
Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 
Fund. 2p % 1956-61 
Fund. 2345 1952-57 
Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 
Fund. 4% toe ae 
Nat. D. 210% 1944-48 
Do. 3° ,, 1954-58 can 
War Bds.. 212% 1945-47 
Victory Bonds 4% ... 
War L. 3% 1955-59... 
War. L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3% 
Austria 3% 1933-53... 
India 212% 
SY ea 
Do. 410% 1958-68... 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austria. 5% 1945-75... 
Nigeria 5°% 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 
Birham 5% 1946-56 
8. eee 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
Argen. 419° Stg. Bds. 
Austria 412% 1934-59 
Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 
Chile 6% (1929) 
China 5% (1913) ...... 
Czecho-Slovakia 8%... 
Egypt Unified 4% ... 
French 4% (British) ... 
German Dawes 5 
Do. Young Ln, 412% 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... 
Hungary a 2% 
Japan 512% “1930 


Name of Security 


Railways 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 
Can. Pac. Com. $25 
Gt. Western Ord....... 
LNER 5% Pref. 
Do. 4% Ist Pf. 
L.M.S. Ord. 
4% Pf. 1923 
4% Pf. 
Lon. Trans. 
Southern Def. 
Do. 5 Yo a Se. oss 
Si I oascinnsetece 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bank of England 
Bk of Montreal $100... 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Barclays Bank {1 ws 
Chtd. of India £5...... 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 
Hongkong and S. $125 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 
Martins £20, £212 pd. 
Midland £1, ty. mse 
Nat. Dis. £21 ‘fs 
N. of Ind. £25, Tike 
Nat. Prov. £5, £1 _ 
Royal Bk. of Scotland 
Union Discount £1... 
Westumtr. £4, £1 pd.... 
Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Auas £5, £114 pd. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 
cPrudential £1 A 
Royal Exchange £1 ... 
Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
Investment Trusts 
Alliance Trust 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
Invest. Trust Def. i: 
Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
United States Deb. .. 
Breweries, &c. 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
Courage Ord. £1 
Distillers Ord. £1 
Guinness Ord. {1 ... 
Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 
Watney Combe Def. £1 
tron, Coal and Steel 
Baldwins 4/- 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-... 
Cammell Laird 5/- ... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 
Hadfields 10/- 
Powell Duffryn £1 ... 





(A) Yield on 412% basis. 


Price, 
July 
24, 

1940 


Ch’ge 
since 
July 
17 


79 
107 
9858 

98lo 

101 nee 
100 + ly 
10810 
90 
9510 
96 
11014 
10014 
99 
100 at 
109 ly 
100 ly 
9914 

8514 

98 

6710 ae 
9154 24 
109 


> 


ee 
> 
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102 
107 
1011; 
104 


1051, 
79 
91 
98 
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Price, 
July 
24, 

1940 


since 
July 
17 


& Vivi vi & 
SKN De 
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NID VII S IW 
1oowo 


— et et ee 
AAO i 


1/3 


Ch’ge 


Yield 
July 24, 
ce & 
a 
314 Of! 
a. 2 <= 
215 0 
219 4 
310 6f 
218 3 
3 40 
3232 
3 4 3 
3 6 6 
211 3k 
5 0 8d 
3 8 8 
3 0 O 
3 10 llf 
310 6 
3 4 6 
314 4 
316 6 
315 9 
411 4 
43 0 
414 6 
40 1 
4 2 9 
316 5 
>12 2 
313 2 
513 2 
13 10 Ol 
10 8 4p 
14 5 8n 
7 10 11 
26 9 4h 
Yield 
July 24 
1940 
is. 4. 
Nil 
ll 2 3 
i 62 2 
12 10 O 
a 2 2 
10 16 2 
8 6 8 
5 0 0 
1118 1 
10 8 4 
611 6 
6 69 (6 
3 13 10 
72 5e 
48 0 
8 0 0 
440 
7 8 0 
516 3 
5 16 6 
45 0 
5 40 
2s 
6 5 O 
460 
514 0 
6 0 0 
5 0 O 
6 0 O 
410 OF 
6 0 0 
4 8 6t 
416 0 
512 0 
5 290 
613 4 
6 9 3 
7 13 6 
615 0O 
6 9 O 
418 6t 
8 4 0 
516 0 
8 14 0 
8 2 0 
9 0 0 
10 13 3 
8 ll 6t 
10 ll 3 
10 13 3 
13 6 9 
619 Of 
12 17 6 
12 0 0 


1) Annas per share. 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 


Prices, 
an. 1 to 
July 24, 1940 
High Low 
34/6 20/- 
54/9 33/9 
47/6 26/- 
39/- 17/6 
24/3 11/6 
21/10 9/6 
8/1012, 2/6 
38/6 21/3 
39/1019, 20/3 
35/9 23/11 
24/419} 11/9 
61/3 2/6 
43/llp 26/3 
92/6 66/3 
69/- | 46/3 
20/- 11/6 
33/9 16/3 
83/- 52/6 
38/3 23/6 
42/6 20/6 
27/- 18/- 
18/3 11/6 
8312 29 
32/6 23/6 
21/- 12/- 
31/41 17/6 
42/3 22/- 
38/712| 24/- 
39/6 24/- 
17/6 7/6 
16/41o}  6/- 
36/3 17/3 
16/9 i 
18/719) 12/4); 
15/71 6/- 
60/719, 39/412 
88/3 28/9 
27/712, 16/9 
42129 21 
12/354) 6/- 
22/7 12/3 
23/9 136 
20/- 14/- 
10/9 4/- 
16/7 59 
27/3 14/- 
32/1012} 20/- 
3/lllg 2 
34/9 20/- 
3/3 1/712 
60/334) 23/11, 
27/7 146 
73/6 35 /- 
81/10 28/9 
80/- 45/6 
62/6 38/9 
44/3 23/9 
44/6 27/6 
56/- 28 9 
107/6 53/11, 
60/- 42/6 
52/6 32/6 
6510 27 
6316 31g 
38/9 19/9 
10/1 4/- 
28/3 16/3 
6316 314 
28/6 17/- 
93/9 65 
40/6 26/- 
33/9 17/6 
13/9 5/- 
61llz9 3516 
$49% 6, $3014 
12/3 9/- 
34/3 15/- 
32/9 24/6 
87/6 67/6 
54/410 25/- 
4): 254 
87/6 45/- 
23/712 13/9 
17/6 12/6 
61/6 36/3 
57/9 35/- 
45/6 29/6 
26/3 16/- 
96/9 59/9 
68/- 41/3 
52/6 38/9 
28/3 15/- 
66/3 38/9 
65 26/3 
11/9 6/3 
51/3 2/6 
15 lllg 
814 21730 
41/634 25/3 
1156 55g 
16/- 7/- 
101g 678 
Fly 5 
88/9 30/- 


Last two 
Dividends 
(a) (6) (c) 
Yo “~ 
10 ¢ 12 ¢ 
T7126) t2loa 
l2loc 210 ¢ 
101065 4a 
5lob 2loa 
4a 6 b 
Nil Nil 
5 a 5 b 
264 § 6 
2loa 5 6b 
Nil « Tle ¢ 

T10 c¢ t8loc 
10 « 10 « 

5S @ 15 6 
5 a 10 b 
12196 Jloa 
10 ¢ 10 « 
20 ¢c 20 c 

, «4 5 b 
10lo « 101» « 
2loa 3leb 
2's a 1740 
> & 4 6 
2loa 5 6b 
2126 Nila 
2loa 4iob 
4 a 6 4b 
2loa 5lob 
5 b 3 a 
30 ¢ is « 
J7lob 4a 
W2Zloc} 1210< 

T15) cc} $1212 

- a 6 <¢ 
1712 6} 15 a 
1210 b 2loa 
=m « 20 ¢ 
45 < 40 <¢ 
17106 5 a 
22lgc, 25 « 

5 c 4 < 

4lob 2a 

5 ¢£ 5 ¢€ 
Nil ¢ Nil ¢ 

6 « a « 

2 6 4 b 

2loa 7lob 
4a 6 3b 

4a 6 b 
> < 5 ¢ 
15 b 5 a 
17106) 12loe 
5 a 16 6 

120 cl 5 ¢ 

Tio l Jloa 
Jloa Jlob 
5 a § 6 

m29 ¢ 30 - 9% 

4 a 8 b 

420 ¢ $19lgc 

7 a 10 6 
12126 Jloa 
4 ¢ 4 « 
15 b 1123a@ 
9 «¢ i 4 
5 c Nil « 
15 al 25 6b 
Tiga 20 6b 
25 6b 15 a 
20 6b 5 a 
5 a 5 b 

3 a 5 b 
5 « Nil « 

$1506 +7loa 
$2°25¢ $2-00c 

5 6 5 a 
4354 a 5lgb 
20 «< 10 « 
5 a 15 6b 
15 a 23136 
5 al 12126 
12106 Jiza 
4a 6 6b 
15 6 3 a 
2l2a 12106 
10 6b sloa 
5 b 5 a 
25 c 20 c 
13545 10 a 
11146 334 
Tlob 5 a 
2212 ¢| 28lgo 
50 6b 20 a 
So « OB ie 
15 b s3lea 
10 6 354 
95 b 95 a 
Nil c| Nil « 
11146) lllga 
25 5b 25 a 
5 b 10 a 
75 6 75 a 
2/6a 5/66 
Nil Nil 


(d) Worked on 9% basis. 
(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
(m) Yield on 1°523% basis. 
(p) Yield worked on a 212 per cent. basis, 





(q) Worked on 65% 


Name of Security 


iron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
S. Durham ‘Ord. ‘i. 
Staveley Coal, etc. fi 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 
Swan, Hunter {1 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/- 
Textiles 
Brit. Celanese 10/- 
Coats, J. & P. £1 
Courtaulds £1 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. {£1 ... 
British Insulated £1. 
Callenders {1 ... 
Crompton Park. A 5/. - 
English Electric £1 
General Electric £1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons £1 ...... 
Gas Light & C. £1... 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 
Lancashire Elec. {1 ... 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power {1 ... 
Scottish Power £1 , 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 

Austin 5/- 
Bristol Aero. 10/- 


De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Ford Motors {1 ...... 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 


Lucas, J. (£1 
Leyland Motors £1 ... 
Morris Motors 5/— Ord 
Rolls-Royce £1 ereeeeeee 
Standard Motor 5/-... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 
AY “Fee 
Royal Mail Lines £1.. 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra {1 
Anglo-Dutch {1 
Jokai (Assam) {1 
London Asiatic 2/- ... 
Rubber Trust £1 ...... 
United Serdang 2/- 
oil 
Anglo-Iranian {1 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 
Burmah Oil £1 .. 
Shell Transport {1 ... 
Trinidad Leasehlds £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 
Brit. Aluminium {1 ... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 
British Oxygen {1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. 
Carreras ‘ A’ Ord. £1 
Dunlop {1 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- . 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- 
Harrison & ¢ pcmentenets 
Harrods £1 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1.. 
Imp. Smelting £1. 
Imp. Tobacco £1 
Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 .. 
Marks & Spen. ‘ A’ 5/- 
Metal Box £1 ......... 
Murex £1 Ord. 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- - 
Ranks Ord. 5/- 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Tate and Lyle £1 
Tilling, Thos. {1 ...... 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1... 
United Dairies £1...... 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs.9 ... 
Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 
Crown Mines 10/- 
De Beers (Def.) 
Randfontein £1.. 
Rhokana Corp. fi : 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel 10/- . 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 
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(e) Allowing for exchange. 


(0) For 15 months to December 31, 
t Free of Income Tax. 


basis. 
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0 0 
16 
0 
12 0 
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20 
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Nil 


(f) Flat yield. 


(k) Based on redemption at pat 
1939. 
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July 27, 1940 


July 16, 
1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat ..& 
No. 1, N.Mt. 496 lb. f.o.b.Mt. 29 9 
, GAZ. BV.9 PEF CWE. ccoceee 7 2 
Flour, ‘per 280 ib. oe 
Straights, d/d London......... 25 6 
i Eng. Gaz., av., ” cwt. 16 8 
ll 6 
Melee, La Plata, 480 ‘ib., f.0.b. 14 3 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, percwt. f.o.b. 9 6 
WEAT—Beef, per 8 ‘b. 
4 8 
English long sides............... { a 
Imported hinds ..............++ 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English of : : 
BRONCOS occcccesssvccccnccccccece 44 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutside 113 6 
BAMS (per cwt. )}—Green ......... 118 6 


OTHER FOODS 


BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 
E (per cwt.)— 

Home Produced ..............seeees 121 4 

SINE scceccnescesscoceccoessooes 85 0 

wocoA (per cwt.)— - 

< 6 

MED, '95ntisnceesetbesesrccesicds 35 6 

55 0 

ts vishsbanetehsesduadensnins 59 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Santos supr. c. & f. .......... ea 44 0 


65 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good ...4 92 z 


£0G8 (per 120)—English (Std.)... 25 0 


LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— ; 

; f12 0 

ess dsivndsocecocsesesses 116 0 


SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. om 


i PLE, Scesccecececes 7 6 
RerineD London— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 36 10 
. 36 9 
West India Crystallised ...... J - > 
. 37 


TOBACCO (per lb.)— 
Indian stemmed and un- f 0 7 


stemmed...... 2 4 

Rhodesian, stemmed and ae 1 0 

EE cic eluubotedtessxenss ~ a a 

TEXTILES 

COTTON (per Ib.)— d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............. 8-07 
i PRES. scosssccacens 11:37 
CE MEN exdsvcnrsescscesee 14°75 
» 40's Weft.. one 16°00 
» 60's Twist (E eyptii Ma) <<: 26°35 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. a. ¢. 


16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s .. 24 3 
(b)+ 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


July 23, 
1940 
. & 
29 9 
7 
25 6 
16 1 
ll 8 
14 lle 
9 6 
4 8 
6 0 
5 4 
4 4 
8 O 
4 4 
8 0O 
113 6 
118 6 
143 0O 
121 4 
85 0 
34 6 
355 6 
3 «0 
59 O 
44 0 
65 O 
95 O 
25 0 
64 0 
9 0 
11 
7 6 
36 10 
36 9 
37 «9 
0 7 
2 4 
1 O 
2 6 
d 
10 64 
14°40 
15°65 
26°15 
Ss. d. 
24 O 


(@ Including import duty and delivery charges. 
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July 16, July 23, 
1940 1940 


Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds. s. d. s. d. 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s... 35 3 35 O MISCELLANEOUS 
” a > o yds., 33 93 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
» 39 in. ditto, 371g yds., in paper bags 20 to ton—(6) d i 
16 x 15, 814 Ib......0004 123 12 2 . Cs. as 
FLAX (per ton)— ee oe cununane * and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
Livonian ZK ........ Sevenessoocorce - 200 0 200 0 
a adie pinta 180 0 180 0 Acid, Ousile, net ......... eae ae Sere 
— Manill. «eT> 4 Ss. . ° 
OTE oe nM a, spot*J2” 26/0/0 26/0/0 » Tartaric, English, less 5% 1 612 1 612 
Native Ist mks., c.if. London Nom. Nom. feamente, —_ + onan eis : 
Daisee 2/3, cif. Dundee, a aa per ton ) d( 
Sept.-Oct. (MEW) -...cecceseeses. 27/10/0 27/5/0 a pe ee es ae 
SISAL (per ton)—Atrican,juiy-Sepi £ & £ os. Sete TGR ccccccscsess per ton * . ; 11/0 . 
eneceeneeeoscncosesncecoccesce 26 O 26 O mic Rik 
SILK (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. I ixcsvnnteateressas per ton 5/10 : 5710 : 
SNE Sidi icetiiiniiuieicionbdsxcseuiit 7; ; a. 2 COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 12/15/0 12/15/0 
war fil sacogensce widen 16 6 16 0 — > s d. s. d. 
(per lb.)— d. d. et salted Austra- 
Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 19 lian, Gueensiand 40 30 Bb. 0% 0 42 
Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 Cape, Jo’burg Ord. .......ccccsees 0 5144 0 5 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s .... 3519 35 lo Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............. 0 6144 0 6 
Cape scrd. average snow white 2810 2819 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
+ A 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 23 23 Best heavy ox and heifer reseed : i : a . 
s 5 
ED cdasnanseecvnnabaccnenia 4219 4219 a 
56’s super carded............s00. 3654 3654 ES on D)— 1 10 1 9 
48’s average carded ............ 2914 2914 , a “are 3 O 3 0 
ee rikantcncteinccseces 28 28 Shoulders 1 O i 8 
oapthacdbeinndineiiancendes 1 10 1 10 
: 0 10 0 9 
itititeaiiaaiten MINERALS 2 4. og Insole Bellies .........00.0..esee00e: 8&2 & 
7 28 2 . . 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 38 : = : CN Ta iiinininniccesccccanccs { l . 11 ; 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 24 0 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ( ‘ 7 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales’ 18 1 8 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 0 (c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 10 0 10 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 302 6 +302 6 Vaporising Oil ... 0 103g O 1034 
Steel rails, heavy .........0....0++ 35 6 25 6 (c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x20)... 26 0 26 O _ ex road tank waggons ......... 1 5! 1 5l2 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Copper (d)—Electrolytic.......... 62/0/0 62/0/0 en 6 ™ a? 
ms 265/0/0 267/00 ATTIACE. cee eee ceeeeeeenenreenes 414 71g 
Tin—Standard cash ...........+++ 565/510 267/510 I iiccciitanticteiinn ooo 208 
7 > : 25/0/¢ 25/0 ( 
TRIOS GRORAG nes c00086.0000 oa : . aa 5 : ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... 3000 3000 
Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash ... 2500 2500 RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d. 
Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot.........  25/15/0 25/15/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... Oll’g 1 Olg 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ...._110/0/0 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange 80 0 80 O 
Nickel, home delivery ............ coals . $e: : . TALLOW(per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
‘ . 9800/0 98/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Antimony, Chinese .......-s00000 990/0 99/0/0 I CI i hctintneiaunsenasences 44/00 44/0/0 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit ioe Te ic ocnntcncediianseacos 4450 4450 
Platinum, refined ......... per oz. 9/10/0 9/10/0 Cotton-seed, crude ........cccceees 31/2/6 31/2/6 
a F 5710/0 58 0/0 CI, GE thecwecsccecescesecss 28/2/6 28/2/6 
Quicksilver ......... per 76 Ib. 60/0/0 60/0/0 rads <cattinccsacace dices 18/150 18/150 
: s. d. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 7/5/0 7/5/0 
GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 168 0 168 O Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
SILVER (per ounce)— ee cnr cece’ ; ; 
RENEE srubanientvidecrvacusaccedseneces 1 10336 1 1076 SN Rat entadnctesscgndtnsninnee 16/12/6 16/12/6 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


American Wholesale Prices will be found at foot of page 140. 


(d) Price is at buyers’ premises. 





OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


fonth ended 


Six Months ended 
































Totat IMPORTS June 30 June 30 U.K. Exports 
(Value C.I.F. (Value F.O.B.) 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
|—Food, Drink and Tobacco £ £L £ I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
Grain and Flour 5,781,094 10,326,477 29,518,566 53,513,802 Nc satratnnsieinguiiiiiines 
Feeding-stuffs for Animals 822, 332 1,049,285 5,435,182 5,401,244 Foods ...... ; sanieaianiniiaeteiia 
Animals and Meat . ‘ 8,749,329 8,287,820 49,933,268 57,657,473 TN a 
Dairy Produce - 7,570,504 3,416,670 38,375,313 39,762,234 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 4,736,404 3,718,956 21,892,867 20.99 3,912 Total, Class I ...... 
Beverages ......... 2,942,630 2,374,430 19,182,716 22,596,191 
Other Food ........ ; 4,904,009 5,267,805 28,584,290 39,928,033 II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
ee ere ae 571,361 1,054,736 6,658,118 3,779,573 Mainly Unmanufactured— 
+ - a as edad ach aeeiikce 
Total, Class I . 36,077,663 “35, 496,179 199,580,320 243,632,462 Other Raw Materials .... 
l—Raw Materials and Articles Total, Class II...... 
ainly Unmanufactured— 
Iron Ore and Scrap io 1,268,162 1,674,557 4,105,352 8,596,391 
Non-Ferr, Ores and Scrap... 1,347,823 1,666,404 8,103,820 12,608,347 III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Woodand Timber ..... = 4,753,178 3,263,808 15,990,090 14,603,327 Manufactured— 
Raw Cotton and W aste. 1,960,275 4,905,580 12,962,099 35,933,715 Coke and Manfd. Fuel ...... 
Wool, Raw, Waste and Rags 4,194,376 5,494,194 28,279,098 | 43,209,493 Pottery, Glass, Abrasives... 
er Textile Materials 1,260,890 1,796,255 8,586,095 16,461,509 Iron and Steel and Mfrs....... 
Seeds and Nuts 2,701,093 4,432,964 16,642,819 | 29,265,856 Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 
Hides & Skins, Undressed 1,293,438 1,509,213 9,050,855 | 10,898,628 Cutlery and Hardware ...... 
Paper-making Materials 1,374,664 1,352,721 7,258,945 8,138,071 Elec. Goods and Apparatus.. 
Rubber ...... 810,064 1,197,423 4,254,147 7,292,013 BID: nccnekccdiiationciuses 
Miscellaneous Materials 1,159,905 1,821,807 7,035,711 11,814,422 Wood and Timber Mfrs.... 
———_$—___—_ ————_ — — Cotton Yarns and Mfrs. ...... 
Total, Class II . 22,123,868 29,114,926 122,269,031 198,821,772 Woollen Yarns and Mfrs.... 
it f — — - $$ Silk Yarns and Mfrs. ......... 
~Articles Wholly or Mainly Other Textile Mfrs. ......... 
anufactured— PINE eas naiteeds scawecescceten 
Iron and Steel and Mfrs. 1,821,141 2,008,289 7,223,842 12,561,517 NE vic cktctecscccnscesccece 
Non-Ferr, Metals and Mtrs. 3,470,345 4,868,165 | 19,260,084 27,102,743 Chemicals, Drugs, etc. ...... 
Chinery ........ ; 2,481,482 2,694,038 12,721, 833 16,611,988 Oils and Fats, Mftd. ......... 
Chemicals, Drugs, etc. .... 1,489,803 1,298,100 | 8,094,874 10,101,362 Leather and Manufactures... 
ils and Fats, Mftd. ; 4,997,182 6,583,891 | 23,242,576 | 44,758,211 Paper, Cardboard, etc.......... 
Paper, Cardboard, etc. ...... 1,463,360 ‘1,376,146 7,338,222 9,713,034 WHI aris inencctascesssinese 
iOS ........ - 363,663 2,655,428 2,488,785 6,921,392 Rubber Manufactures......... 
Miscellaneous Articles. 7,220,137 4,289,066 41,653,005 39,025,631 Miscellaneous Articles ...... 
Total, Class III ... 23,307,113 25,773,123 122,023,221 166,795,878 Total, Class III 
V—Animals, not for Food ... 337,780 136,336 1,550,060 1,109,561 IV.—Animals, not for Food 
V.—Parcel ene 326,438 258,577 2,365,103 2,167,683 V.=——Paredl Past ...cccccccccsccees 
ieonmanns 82,172,862 90,779,141 447,787,735 612,527,356 paniecineniiinties 























Month ended Six Months ended 
June 30 June 30 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
< £ £ £ 
1,454,679 1,562,329 7,125,191 11,475,559 
1,496,898 764,051 8,191,166 | 14,079,326 
429,570 454,069 2,431,068 2,603,767 
3,381,147 2,780,449 | 17,747,425 19,802,985 
3,693,674 2,859,950 | 18,682,451 18,517,219 
1,488,622 940,219 9,748,524 7,493,177 
5,182,296 3,800,169 | 28,430,975 | 26,010,396 
326,812 194,548 1,809,054 1,911,962 
886,665 1,060,514 4,706,765 6,366,641 


3,238,642 
1,225,495 


832,670 773,354 
1,076,376 1,043,846 
4,442,354 3,165,146 

87,353 81,468 
3,953,587 4,170,005 
2,014,730 | 2,150,266 

518,912 797,822 
1,054,431 | 1,118,096 

568,882 544,964 

129,499 132,788 
2,240,180 2,479,590 

460,253 236,715 

349,872 292,180 

671,588 882,309 
3,878,886 2,826,619 

123,152 134,920 
2,385,638 2,638,487 

30,465,977 28,976,058 
35,136 72,428 
830,700 582,354 


39,895,256 


3,076,066 
1,176,355 


18,141,295 
7,435,443 
4,597,462 
6,321,858 

27,685,857 

571,865 

24,554,975 

13,869,670 
2,806,918 
5,896,714 
4,306,098 

851,055 

11,977,257 
2,602,090 
2,151,584 
3,538,741 

24,540,739 

752,886 

14,950,370 


184,068,696 


302,643 


5,768,985 


18,480,753 
7,808,248 
5,347,943 
7,459,032 

22,095,602 

483,246 

28,760,404 

17,024,429 
4,560,515 
7,366,193 
4,417,236 


1,244,271 
16,731,833 
1,733,460 
2,471,748 
5, 424,502 
19,573,200 
1,257, 051 
18,852,371 


199,370,640 


499,581 


4,054,059 


36,211,458 236,318,724 249,737,661 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


WILLS IN WAR TIME 


In critical times, when no individual life can 
be relied upon, an added responsibility rests 
upon all who wish to ensure that expert and 
immediate attention should be available for 
the strict compliance with the terms of their 
Wills at their death. The appointment of 
Lloyds Bank as Executor secures these 
advantages, and a booklet explaining this 
section of the work of the Bank may be 
obtained, free of charge, from any Branch. 


Head Office: 7] Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability 7 Members is limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND - 


London Agency : 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI! BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members is limited to 
the extent and in manner — by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 
Authorised tal . ae --» $50,000,000 
issued and Ful . $20,000,000 

£6 000 


Paid-up « 


Reserve Liability of Freprtctere s 
Head Office : HONGKONG 
Board of Directors: H. V. WILKINSON, Chairman 
Hon. Mr. J. J. PATERSON, Deputy-Chairman 
. K. BOUSFIELD, A. H. COMPTON, Hon. Mr. S. H. DODWELL, G. MISKIN, 
S. MORRISON, Hon. Mr. T. E. PEARCE, C. C. ROBERTS, Hon. Mr. A. L. SHIELDS 
Chief M : SIR VANDELEUR M. GRAYBURN. 

Branches: Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, Colombo, 
Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hankow, Harbin, | - Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, — Lyons, Malacca, Manila, Mouk: en, Muar, New York, 
Peiping ‘(Pe ), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Sbanghai, Singapore, 

— ei Patani, Swatow, Lng op » Save, Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yokohama. 
sttee in H. Barlow, . Campbell, W. W. H. Hill- ‘Wood, 
Sir George Macdonogh, ‘CBE. K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
M ers im London: O, J. Bames, E. J. Davies 
Sub-Manager: G. M. Dalgety. Accountant: A. M. Knight. 
9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


THE 


SUMITOMO BANK, 
(Incorporated in Japan) 
Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 
Capital Subscribed ... .. Yen 70,000,000,00 
Capital Paid-up . Yen 50,000,000,00 
Reserve Fund — . Yen 52,000, 000" ,00 
HOME OFFICES :—. Fukuoke (2), ietiee (3), Kobe G) pom, 
Kumamoto, Kure, sO) Shi me @ Kyoto (3), Moji, Nagoya (2), Niihama, O) 
Onomichi, Osaka (30 Tokyo (20), Wakamatsu, een 
and Yokohama. 
FOREIGN OFFICES :—Dairen, Shanghai, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Sacramento and Honolul: 
OFFICES IN PACIFIC LINERS :—M.S. 
Maru” and M.S. “ Tatuta Maru.” 
Correspondents in all important places at Home and Abroad 
London Office: 67 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
Telephone : London Wall 4955 (2 lines). 


M. MAYE, Manager. 


LIMITED 


sandem, New York, San Francisco, 


coms Maru,” M.S. “ Kamakura 


Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp Sporriswoope Limirep, His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4 
July 27, 


Tue Economist Newspaper, Lrp., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, 


f CANADIAN 


(Koninklijke 


July 27, 1949 Be 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832 


General Office : Toronto, Canada 


Paid Up Capital 
Reserve Fund ... 
Total Assets over 


$12,000,000 
$24,000,000 
$300,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newf ¢ 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
at Boston and New York. 


Address enquiries to 
London Branch : 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
EB. C. MaAcLgop, Manager, 


]_ CONDON AND MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C2 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - -  £13,300,000 


ASSETS EXCEED_ - . - -  £72,400,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £125,100,000 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN OILFIELDS LIMITED 


Registered Office : 
St. Helen’s Court, 
London, E.¢ 


EAGLE LIMITED 
Paving Agents: 
Midland Bank, Limite 
New Issue Depar 
Poultry, 
London, E. 


OIL COMPANY, 


tment, 


LIMITED 
S.A.) 


OIL COMPANY, 


Petroleo El Aguila, 


MEXICAN EAGLE 


Compania Mexicana 


Paying Agents: 
Midland Bank, Limited 
New Issue Department, 
Poultry, 


London, E. 


ROYAL DUTCH COMPANY 


Nederlandsche Maatschappij tot Exploitatie v: 
bronnen in Nederlandsch Indie) 


in Petroleum. 


‘aying Agents: 
Messrs. N. M 
New Court, 


Swithin’s Lane, 


ind Sons 


Rothschild 


AND TRADING COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


SHELL TRANSPORT 


Registered (if 
The Lawn, 
Speen, 
Newbury, 
serks, 


above companies is drawn to® 


The attention of shareholders in the 
securities, Wt 


Treasury to 
may 


i list of bearer 
fallen 


proposal of the compile 


there into enemy hands 


is reason to believe have 


Shareholders or authorised representatives of shareholders in ® 
above companies who come within the of the Treasury propo 
who have not already done so are invited to communicate with 8 
registered offices or the paying agents mentioned in the above 
giving all details, including the names and addresses of # 
beneficial owners, the location of the bearer the serial numd 
of the share warrants and the distinctive numbers of the shares, and @ 
address of the bank where the last dividend coupons were presen 
for payment. 


S¢ ope 


possible 
shares, 


Published weekly by 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 


1940 








esent 


